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This page is set apart for the business department of the INSTRUCT- 
oR. Onit will be found matters of interest to those interested 
in the success of the INstRucTOR and who are co-operating with 
us in our efforts to make it, in every sense,the leading educational 
paper of the world. 
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Advancement. 


That ‘‘Improvement is the order of the age”’ 
was never more fully demonstrated than by the 
advancement of Norma Instructor. During 
the five years it has been published it has over- 
taken and passed its competitors, one by one, 
until to-day no other educational journal in the 
world has so extensive a circulation as NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR. 

Since its publication we have moved four 
times, having outgrown our quarters and been 
obliged to seek larger ones. The last removal 
has just occurred and we are now located in an 
elegant new building erected expressly for our 
use. This building is of iron, stone and brick, 
is 45x60 feet, three stories and has every ap- 
pliance to make it a modern publishing house. 
In this we have installed a complete new print- 
ing plant and 60 people are employed in our 
various departments. 

All this is exceedingly gratifying to us and in 
noticing the matter we can not refrain from thank- 
ing our many subscribers and friends for their 
loyalty to the Insrructor and aiding in its up- 
building as so many have done. 

Our business consists of four distinct depart- 
ments or branches, viz. 

First : The publication of the Instructor it- 
self; and this includes the editorial, printing, 
correspondence and mailing incidental thereto. 

Second: The AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
NorMAL, an extensive department through 
which instruction is given by mail to about 
5,000 teachers and students annually. 

Third : The Souventrr Department in which 
SouvENirS are extensively made for schools, 
societies, etc. 

Fourth : Book Department from which thous- 
ands of books of various kinds are sent out an- 
nually. 

These four departments comprising the busi- 
ness of the TEAcHERS ImpRoveMENT ComPANY, 
have been rapidly developed and are, perhaps, 
the most complete and best organized anywhere 
to be found. 








The Educator, Buffalo, N. Y., is ari excellent month- 
ly publication devoted to current topics. We can fur- 
nish it together with the Insrrucror a full year for 75 
cents. 

* 

The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Insrrucror at 75 cents for both. 
Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the Inde- 
pendent. 

* 

The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly news- 
paper to be found and asa current topics paper for 
school use has no superior. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we can furnish it one year, together with the 
Instructor at the remarkably low rate of $1.00. If you 
wish to examine a specimen copy of it write to the 
publishers for one. We wish that every subscriber to 
the Insrrucror might also have this publication. 








An Agent a 


is wanted for Normal Instructor inevery town, 
at every Institute, Association or other gath- 
ering of teachers. Liberal Cash Commission 
or premiums. Sample copies, blanks, and full 
particulars for the asking. The instructor at 
fifty cents a year is easily sold to teachers 
everywhere. 


“Club of Five’ Offer: 


any one sending a club of five will be given a 
copy of CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK free of 
charge if 14c be enclosed for postage, in ad- 
dition to the regular cash commission or 
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XN Editorial Comment. Z 


We wish all readers of the Instructor a 
happy and prosperous New Year. 
Ry 








The Greatest Essential to Success. 





Daniel Webster, about four years before his 
death, wrote ina letter to his grandson what 
every student and young person should remem- 
ber: ‘‘You cannot learn without your own ef- 
forts. All the teachers in the world can never 
make a scholar of you if you do not apply your- 
self with all your might.’? This will apply to 
every teacher as well as student because every 
teacher is a student or at least he must become 
one if he wishes to be a successful teacher. The 
teacher who reads and studies anything and 
everything which will add to his knowledge and 
make him more proficient in his work, is the 
one who is found climbing the ladder of his pro- 
fession. A person to be a successful teacher 
must pay the price—Work. No Normal School, 
College, University or Correspondence School 
can ever make a scholar of you if you do not 
apply yourself. If you are a graduate of some 
school, very good, but you cannot expect to 
keep up with the procession of good teachers 
unless you read and study continually. 

Ok 
Teaching vs. Telling. 





‘‘Telling is not teaching. Lecturing or ser- 
monizing is not teaching. The teacher should 
lead or guide his pupils through the garden of 
knowledge, and show them which kinds of fruit 
are benefical and which injurious; he should 
also show them the best means of obtaining the 
fruit, but he should not pluck it for them, and 
eat it for them and digest it forthem. Heshould 
teach his scholars how to think; he should not 
do the thinking for them. This will make them 
develop by giving their mental activity the work 
for which it so ardently longs.’’ —Page. 

Readers of the Instructor do,you teach or do 
you tell? Do you teach or do you lecture? In 
Arithmetic do you tell your pupil how to solve 
the problems, or by questioning them, do you 
lead them to understand the different principles 
involved, so that they will solve the problems 
themselves? Do you answer such questions as 
they may ask, or do you lead them to find the 
answers themselves? Do you do the thinking 
for your pupils or do you teach them how to do 
their thinking? To snm it up are you cultivating 
your pupils memory merely or are you cultivat- 
ing their reasoning faculties as well? 

7k 
The Reading Habit. 





‘“When the child has once learned to read, it is 
plain that he should be encouraged to read, that 
he should be guided in his choice of books, and 





that he should be encouraged to talk about books. 
Thus do we inform his mind and cultivate his 
judgment and taste. Next to the teaching of 
morality this work is the most important the 
teacher can do for the child. Every child in 
these days of cheap books has a right to be so 
guided. The poorer the home of the child the 
greater the obligation resting upon his school.” 

The child very early in life manifests a desire 
for stories. Historical stories of a pleasing nature 
should be read by the teacher and the pupils 
asked to reproduce them, There are several 
books of historical stories which can be procured 
at a very small price and every teacher should 
procure one or more of them. The biographies 
of such men as, Columbus, Captain John Smith, 
Washington and Lincoln will be very interesting 
to the child and should not be neglected. A 
love for good reading should be created by placing 
in the children’s hands, books that they will en- 
joy and understand. Such books as Higginson’s 
Youth’s History of the United Stated, Child’s 
History of England by Dickens, Abbott’s Histories 
Hidden Treasures, the life of Daniel Boone, and 
‘‘Daring Deeds of American Heroes’’ would be 
just as fascinating, and much more profitable 
to an intelligent boy, than ‘‘Indian Joe’’ or 
‘Dare Devil Dick.’? The only way to get out 
and keep out bad books is to crowd in good ones. 
If the teacher does nothing more than to 
instill in her pupils a desire to read and 
study good literature, she is entitled to the rank 
of an efficient teacher. 


yk 


The New Year. 





1896 is at a close—1897 is just beginning. 
This is the time for new resolutions. One year 
ago you undoubtedly made many new resolutions 
to improve your school and yourself. You 
formed plans of study, which if carried out 
would place you higher on the ladder as a suc- 
cessful teacher. Have you kept all of these 
resolutions? We fear not. We think very few 
can say they have accomplished as much 
as within the past year they had hoped and plan- 


ned to accomplish. What has been the cause of! 


your failure? This year should ascertain before 
you formulate more resolutions along the same 
line. Every evil effect has its cause, and until 
this cause is remedied we cannot expect desirable 
results. One great cause of somany New Year’s 
resolutions being broken, is that too many res- 
olutions are made ata time. Thoroughly carry 
out one resolution at a time, not waiting until 
New Year’s to formulate all your good reso- 
lutions, and you will notice your progress steady 
and sure. If you have planned more work than 
you will have time accomplish, you are sure to 
fail in some, if not in all of your undertakings. 
Profit by the mistakes you made last year, 
correct vour errors as soon as you make them, 
and you will find at the close of 1897, that al- 
though you may not have achieved all for which 





you had hoped, still you have made a marked 
improvement over the preceding year. 


Fe 


Observance of New Year’s Day. 





The custom of celebrating by some religious 
observance, generally accompanied by festive 
rejoicing, the first day of the yeat appears to 
have prevailed among most of the ancient natioiis. 
The Jews, the Egyptians, the Chinese, the 
Romans, and the Mohammedans, although differ- 
ing as to the time from which they reckoned the 
commencement of the year, all regarded it as a 
day of special interest. In Rome the year 
anciently began in March; and when Numa, 
according to the ancient legend ttansferted it to 
January 1, that day was held sacred to Janus 
Bifrons, who was thus supposed to turn at once 
back upon the old year and forward into the 
new. On the establishment of Christianity, the 
usage of a solemn inauguration of the new year 
was retained; but considerable variety prevailed 
both as to the time and as to the manner of its 
celebration. 


HK 


“Courteous behaviour and prudent communi- 
ication are the most becoming ornaments to a 
young man, with which he may best be furnish- 
ed by timely education, and the virtuous ex- 
ample of his parents and governors.”’ 


Rk 


Contributions Desired. 





Although we have made arrangements for 
nearly all the department articles that we can 
use at present, we should be pleased to examine 
short, practical articles on Arps AND Devices for 
making Arithmetic, Language, History, Read- 
ing, Spelling, Geography, Writing and Nature 
Study interesting to the children. 

Material for the Friday Afternoon Department, 
such as original recitations, original songs, which 


may be sung to familiar tunes or to original . 


tunes, motion songs with explanations, dialogues, 
drills, etc. 

Specially prepared programs for Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s Birthdays, Longfvllow’s Birthday, 
Arbor Day, Decoration Day and Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Write all manuscript plainly on one side of paper. 
All unavailable manuscript will be returned if ac- 
companied by a sufficient amount of postage. 








You may pursue a thirteen weeks’ course of 
study for $5 through the American Correspondence 
Normal. Were you to attend a school the cost 
would be from $50 to $75 for the same length of 
time. A Drawing course specially prepared to 
meet the needs of all teachers. Send for particu. 
lars. See advertisement elsewhere. 
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~— SUARITHMETI 2 


By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 














Long Division. 





I have been asked to give a good method for 
teaching Long Division. I do not believe that 
there is any royal road by which pupils may be 
led around the thorns of difficulty. More time 
is usually spent upon the subject than any other 
process in arithmetic. 

Its complication makes it difficult for the be- 
ginner. It involves all the fundamental oper- 
ations : division, multiplication, subtraction and 
addition—the last being employed in case of 
borrowing when subtracting. , 

Much of the difficulty comes, perhaps, fro 
the problems becoming difficult too rapidly for 
the pupil. I would give only such problems in 
beginning as can be solved readily by short divis- 
ion. Let the pupilsolve the problem by short 
division. Then let the teacher solve it by long 
division, at the,same time showing the pupil that 
the main difference exists only in the fact that 
in short division the work is performed by par- 
tially written results while in the other the en- 
tire operations are placed on the board. 

Give a number of simple problems of this 
nature which may be solved by either method 
until the pupil becomes thoroughly acquainted 
with the process. Then gradually problems in- 
volving more difficulty may be introduced. 

Begin with 10, 11, 12, etc., when divisors with 
two numbers are begun. The first work will 
probably be mechanical but the pupil will grow 
into an understanding of it by and by. 

Addition. 





This subject is generally considered an easy 
one and not unfrequently receives only a portion 
of the attention it should receive. Easy as it 
may seem there are more errors made in the 
business world in simple addition than in all 
the other operations combined. The fact is we 
have very few accurate adders and fewer infalli- 
ble ones. More attention should be given it in 
the public schools. Frequent drills and practice 
will be found very beneficial. 

The great aim should be rapidity and accur- 
acy. Most accountants add one column ata 
time. The quick and surprising results reached 
by them is accomplished through combining 
figures in such groups that the column may be 
read up very rapidly. I say read, because we 
can learn to read up a column of figures just as 
rapidly as we can read the printed page. But it 
requires practice. The child beginning to read 
draivls across the page at perhaps a vexing rate 
and worries the patience which practice has only 
made more sensitive. The drawling adder who 
goes up the column, figure by figure, placing a 
marked emphasis on the word and before each 
succeeding result, needs only more practice in 


correct methods. We do not discontinue read- 
ing when we have finished the primer, neither 
should we discontinue addition when that short 
little chapter is finished in the text book. 

Do not permit pupils in adding to name the 
figures in the column or to use the word and. 
There is a time to quit spelling out each word 
and a time to begin reading. Allow results only 
to be given and you will have laid the correct 
foundation for rapid adding. 

To teach grouping use something like the fol- 
lowing to show the process, but do not use this 
form in actual work. The grouping must be 
done mentally. Make the groups as large as 
possibly convenient. 





9 4 5 
6). 2} 6 1t9 
2 8 61s 
8 + 2 
3 5 3 
aig 4 549 
4 ats 1 
8 5 8 
6 (ne 
3{9 7{9 a}? 
55 3 1 


Have the first column read as follows: 7, 
15, 24,382, 41. Second column: 13, 21, 29, 
37, 43. Third column: 13, 21, 30, 38, 46, 55. 
Sum, 5531. 

It will be found good practice to take a column 
and allow so many seconds for its addition. 

For drilling purposes and busy work to keep 
idle hands out of mischief, prepare yourself a 
series of problems in addition and place each 
problem on a slip of paper of convenient size for 
distributing—say 2x3 in. Put the problems 
on with ink, as frequent use soon erases lead. I 
have found that pupils take quite an interest in 
contests. Let them try to see who can get the 
most slips in a given time—each receiving a new 
problem as he brings up the correct result. 

Now you can make your problems so that a 
glance will tell you whether the pupil has the 
correct answer. You need not go through with 
the work yourself. 

The following plan will show you how you 
may dothis. The plan works for any odd num- 
ber of numbers beginning with 3. 

Suppose you want to make a problem with 
three numbers to add. For the first two numbers 
write any numbers you may desire keeping the 
number of orders always the same in each suc- 
ceeding number. To illustrate: Suppose your 
first number to be 536 and your second number, 
327. Then for your third you must write such 
a number that the figures added respectively to 
the figure above in your second number will 
make nine. Hence your third number will be 
672, and your problem is : 

536 
327 
672 


2+7=9; 7+2=—9; 6+3=—9. 





For the fourth number you might write any 








number you please, but the next number must 


be such as will comply with the above rule re- 
garding nine. 

For any number of numbers follow the same 
law. 


Thus for five For seven 
6432 325837 
3614 123456 
6385 876543 
2179 127350 
7820 872649 
— 305246 

694753 





Now asto how you determine the answer. 
When 3 numbers are added subtract 1 from the 
top number, or the key number wherever you may 
choose to place it, and place 1 on the left of this 
remainder. Thus the answer to the above prob- 
lem (1) would become 1535. 

When five numbers are used subtract 2 and 
place 2 on the left. When 7 are used subtract 
3 and place 3 on the left. And so on increasing 
the number to be subtracted by unity for each 
succeeding odd number of numbers. 

It will be readily seen that the answer to 
problem (2) will be 26430 and to problem (3) 
3325834. 

The answer will contain the same figures as 
the key number except the first. If you find 
some smart boy has figured out the plan, you 
can change the position of your key number, 
being careful to designate it in some way so as 
not to obtain the wrong result at a glance. 

This is a plan by which you may know the 
answer to a problem before you know the prob- 
lem. 

The plan will allow you to examine a vast 
amount of work in a short time and keep your 
pupils profitably employed. 

Some Difficulties, 





There is a class of problems like this which 
sometimes prove annoying. 

‘‘How many acres are there in a square tract 
of land containing as many acres as there are 
boards in the fence enclosing it, if the boards are 
11 feet long and the fence is 4 boards high ?”’ 

A X B 





Area ? 














8 a D 

Let ABCD bea square field to fill the condi. 
tions of the problem. Draw the line XY cutting 
off a strip 1 rod wide. Now take the fence from 
the side AC and place upon top of fence CD ; 
and that of BD and place upon AB, thus mak- 
ing the fence twice as high at each end of the 
strip, or 8 boards high. Then will there be as 


many acres in the strip as there are boards fenc- 





ing it at the two ends. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Questions in Discipline, 


By Lillian li. Cherry, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Courtesy—School-Room Decorations,Etc., 
As Helps to Good Discipline. 





“The situation that has not its Duty, its 
Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes, 
here, in this poor miserable, hampered, despicable 
actual, wherein thou now standest, here or no- 
where is thy Ideal: Work it out therefrom ; and 
working, believe, live, be free.’’—Carlyle. 

We stand in the pure light of the New Year 
and greet our pupils with a good morning and 
a ‘‘Happy New Year.’’ Is there a teacher who 
does not feel the strange blending of the Ideal 
and Actual, upon taking up anew the school 
duties. Here is the same material before us, as 
a rule, the good and poorintermixed. Here are 
the same environments, the same four walls and 
desks and blackboards. But surrounding this 
Actual, is the Ideal light, that someway makes 
itself seen and felt, ‘‘Who knows what I may 
make out of this New Year, that shall place it 
far beyond all past school years.’’ 

So, in our talks this New Year morning on 
questions of discipline, or, in other words, the 
general management of our school rooms, I 
wish we might bear in mind very strongly the 
possibilities of every new day. 

I wish we might stand truer to our inmost 
convictions that we have the power to ‘‘control 
the currents’’ and work cut of the material and 
opportunities before us, both good and high re- 
sults. But how to go about it is the question. 
The so-called ‘‘little things,’’ I am convinced, 
are the weapons with which to begin the battle. 
No sudden or radical changes in ourselves, our 
rooms, or our pupils, are likely to come about, 
or to achieve the best results. 

Three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year! Every day made up of many little parts 
we call hours and minutes. There is no perfect 
year without all those parts, none missing. 

To me a vivid comparison comes right here in 
what will make up a truly successful, perfect 
school year. 

Three hundred and sixty-five little things 
more or less, made up of infinitely smaller 
things, all rightly worked out and fitted together, 
alone will bring into our school-rooms the best 
discipline, alone will take out of those same 
rooms, when the year’s round is ended, pupils 

| whose characters will stand the test of living. 

The ordinary small courtesies of life, I would 
place first on the Calendar of Discipline. 


Does it make any difference in the success of our 
training of the children, does it make any differ- 
ence in the child’s life. how school opens and 
closes? Do we say Good morning to our pupils and 
allow them to say it to us? Do we say Good-bye 
or Good-night when the closing sessi.n comes? 


Is it worth our while as teachers to say, thank 
you toa child in the schoolroon, (and expect 
it always under like circumstances) as we would 
in the home and in society, for any little ser- 
vice or courtesy? Teachers do you, can you 
enter your room and atthe opening of a new 
day, see look up into your face the eyes of 
forty, fifty or more expectant little children, and 
not consider the commonest courtesy of any well 
bred person essential here? 

Oh, the pity of it all! I should never have 
thought to ask such a question, never have be- 
lieved that schools anywhere opened and _ closed 
without a word of greeting, as if teacher and 
pupils were so many sticks and stones, had I 
not seen and heard, or rather not heard, the 
opening and closing words of some schools, very 
recently, where Good morning and Good 
night were ‘unknown words. Whenever I 
went in those schools it was the same. From 
Primary room to High School, they simply 
ignored the existence or value of these words. 
After the ringing of the bell for a morning ses- 
sion, pupils settled in their seats. Presently, 
when I looked up into the face of a bright and 
most womanly looking teacher, expecting to 
hear Good morning, children, this is what I 
heard, ‘‘attention now, sit up quiet for roll-call 
and be quick about it.”” This was in a first 
Primary room. The old-fashioned roll call was 
duly executed. Then, without further ado, 
the teacher started a song which pupils seemed 
to know was coming. Loudness of singing ap- 
peared to be the quality striven for, both teacher 
and pupils putting their lungs to good use. 
Several songs followed, with no special view to 
appropriateness of season or work. I was not 
so much surprised after the last shouting was 
completed. A wrong key-note had been struck 
from the start evidently, in this room that had 
no morning greetings. Discordance, not harmony, 
could but follow. I looked at the blackboards 
and was not surprised to see them dusty and 
disorderly in appearance. I was not surprised 
to see the program scribbled on the board in 
most indifferent fashion. The walls were bare, 
save one poor picture. The teacher’s desk was 
littered with bits of chalk, old boxes, some 
straps, strings and broken pencils. 

The pupils had slates. I missed the neat, 
clean (if slates ever are clean to handle) orderly 
way in which the teacher of a room just visited, 
had managed the slate cleaning. I will not 
mention how it was carried on here. 

The children, I was later told by the teacher, 
were quite poor material, behind grade, ete. 
They read and worked in a poor way, partly, 
however, because the merest crumbs and chaff 
of instruction were dealt out to them. ‘I sawa 
rat.” ‘‘Theratran.’’ ‘“Therat saw me,” etc., is 
not very inspiring even to six-year-olds, when 
read over and over, to the point of memorizing. 
Poor little folks! I thought I saw, by having 
a change in the general discipline and conduct 
of the room, a great change and awaking to be 














wrought in their mental powers. But I may be 
mistaken. Which was the poor material, they 
themselves or the surroundings ? 

Arrested development, stunted growths, caused 
by what? The teacher, I understand, had receiv- 
ed no special training for her work. Some ex- 
cuse I can most readily concede for her lack of 
perception. But. what excuse for any teacher, 
trained or not trained, to fail in politeness. To 
fail in seeing her glorious opportunity in this 
little thing ; that costs so little and means so 
much. American people are, I believe, accused 
of being sadly lacking in true polite ways and 
courteousness toward one another. Probably 
they have not time to say,. Good morning or 
Good evening etc. It is a pity there is one 
schoolroom in our land where such an excuse 
passes muster. As I visited one school and 
another, it actually appeared that it had never 
occurred to the teachers to exchange a polite 
greeting with their pupils. Can it be that I 
speak to any more such teachers. If you ask 
me why I talk of politeness when I am to talk 
of discipline, I can only reply that I regard 
nothing more essential to true‘discipline than 
true politeness and courtesy at any and all 
times, in the schoolroom. 

Teachers, let me make a strong appeal to you 
here cn the threshold of the opening year, to 
try if you have not done so, the magic power of 
courtesy in the schoolroom. Try the magic 
power that lies in Good morning, children or 
a quiet Good-bye song and Good night at the 
day’s close. Try the magic power that lies in 
singing songs, not with lung force, but in soft 
tones. Try the magic power that your own 
voice and face possess when you stand as a 
pattern before fifty impressible little beings. 
The troublesome questions of discipline, like 
the Arabs in Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘Will fold their 
tents and silently steal away.’? Where are a 
good majority of our children in America to 
learn politeness if not in our public schools? 
So many come from homes where they cannot 
learn it. How better learn the real thing at 
school than in the living example of the teacher? 
This brings me now to another important ele- 
ment in good discipline, which I may but touch 
upon in our talk this month. It isa broad 
topic—that of school room decoration. 

As the teacher is one of the leading appoint- 
ments of every well regulated schoolroom and 
frequently proves its chief decoration, or vice 
versa, I may be permitted a few words on the 
teacher’s dress as the first requisite to the right 
decoration of the school. 

I know that I touch upon a delicate point 
from the fact that many will say at once, ‘How 
can we always dress well, with the small 
salaries paid us, and the numerous demands up- 
on these salaries.’’ Alas, it is too true that even 
yet in this closing 19th century, the public is 
not awakened everywhere to the importance 
and justice of paying good salaries to all 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33. ) 
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QV Language, Z 


By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 














Grammatical Modifications of the English 
Language. 





In the opening sentence of an article entitled 
‘Democracy and the Mother-Tongue,’’ publish- 
ed in the Cosmopolitan for February, 1893, Mr. 
John Coleman Adams very pertinently says, 
“One of the things in life we use the most and 
value the least islanguage. It is the distinction 
of our race, our highest prerogative, the instru- 
ment of our progress. It is the bond of brother- 
hood, too, and the body in which truth becomes 
incarnate. The thought-history of the race is 
written in the very structure of its speech ; and 
a language or a dialect is as significant of great 
social forces now spent, as the strata of the 
earth’s surface are concerning seismic energies.”’ 

Mr. Adams further says, ‘‘You cannot make 
astable body of speech. Language grows and 
alters to meet the demands of the men and wo- 
men who use it. Words which are needed are 
continually taken on, words no longer useful 
are dropped from its vocabulary. » » » Many an 
excellent and .espectable word, once familiar to 
the users of good English, is never heard now.”’ 

The entire article from which the above quo- 
tations are taken is well worth careful reading. 
The fact that a magazine of the character of the 
Cosmopolitan gives space to an article of the 
length, depth and style of the one just men- 
tioned is indicative of the attention which 
thoughtful, educated people are now giving to 
the subject of language. 

This subject is of paramount interest to teach- 
ers for many reasons. The success of a teacher’s 
professional life depends to a great extent upon 
the power, natural or acquired, to use correct, 
forcible and elegant language. The teacher is 
situated in many respects like the public speaker 
who must clothe his thoughts in such a garb 
that instant recognition and appreciation by his 
audience is assured. ‘‘A reader may, if he de- 
sires, re-read a paragraph which is not perfectly 
clear, but the listener has no opportunity to re- 
consider a word, sentence or paragraph uttered 
by the speaker lest he lose the connection and 
the thought of the whole speech. Much de- 


pends also upon the power of the individual | 


auditors to comprehend the meaning of the 
speaker. Ifa given word conveys one meaning 
to the speaker and another to the auditor, the 
force of the entire context is weakened or wholly 
lost. The teacher is at a still greater disadvant- 
age than the public speaker, for children have a 
very imperfect knowledge of language other than 
those words which are used in their homes, the 


playground or the school-room ; further, they | 


are apt to be involuntary listeners to many of 





the school-room exercises and unless subjects | of early English and its development can be thor- 


are presented in an attractive as well asa forcible 
manner the teacher’s best efforts are partially if 
not all wasted. This is true in America for an- 
other reason than exists in most civilized coun- 
tries. Our schools frequently represent a 
variety of races whose descendants have no 
hereditary facility to aid them in the compre- 
hension of our language and who often speak at 
home the native language of their parents. 
Many American children seem to possess what 
may be called a hereditary dislike to the study 
of Grammar or Language as it is now generally 
termed, probably due to the dry and arbitrary 
method of teaching Grammar formerly used. 
The memorization of dry rules which often con- 
vey no meaning to the learner will never fit any 
one to speak and write any language correctly, 
and it is a matter for congratulation that the old 
method of grammatical instruction is forever 
relegated to the background. ° 

There is no question but there are still left 
many grammatical facts to be learned which in 
themselves are uninteresting to the majority of 
pupils. Among these are the inflections and 
declensions and other modifications of words 
which denote various grammatical properties. 
Much may be done by the teacher to arouse an 
interest in these points if they are considered in 
the light of the history of the language. Chil- 
dren cannot understand why the plural of (ox) 
is (oxen) while the plural of (ax) is (axes.) If 
the teacher tells them that both words are re- 
tained from the old Anglo-Saxon and that (ox) 
has kept the Anglo-Saxon distinctive plural 
form (en,) (the only one now in common use, ) 
but that (ax) has lost its old form and been 
pluralized in the manner now called regular, the 
fact will doubtless interest them even if not 
perfectly satisfactory as to the tvhy and where- 
fore. 

Most teachers have sufficient familiarity with 
Latin or some of the modern foreign languages 
to know that modern English is less complicated 
by grammatical changes than any other inflect- 
ed language. The political history of the race 
is closely connected with its philological history. 
The English language dates from the fifth cen- 
tury and at that time and for a long period sub- 


sequent was a fully inflected language, since like | 


most continental languages it was derived from 
and modeled upon Latin. The earliest inhabi- 
tants of Britain, so far as determined, spoke the 
Keltic language, now represented by Welsh and 
Gaelic. Between the years 450-547 A. D., 
Britain was frequently invaded by tribes from the 
northern part of Germany. These fierce Anglo- 
Saxons either killed the Kelts or drove them 
northward to the hills of England or to Scotland, 
and as no intermixture of the races occurred 
almost no Keltic words were added to the lan- 
guage of the invaders. 

As the literature of the English language dates 
from the eighth century and is very copious, there 
is abundant proof as to the form and peculiarities 


oughly traced. Between the date of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion and that of the Norman-lrench 
in 1066, both Norse and Danish invasions of 
Britain were, made but since the Norse and 
Danish languages were very closely allied to that 
of the Anglo-Saxons it is impossible to detect 
their influence upon the English language. 

The French pursued a policy diametrically 
opposed to that of the Teutonic invaders; they 
neither killed nor banished the people whom 
they found but strove to assimilate them with 
themselves; moreover the Kelts gradually 
returned to their former home and _ joined 
their successors. For a time French was the 
language of the court and of the government and 
the law courts, but gradually, as the French lost 
power and the number of the common people in- 
creased, English became the common lauguage, 
and in 1362 laws were made that all law plead- 
ings should be made in English because the 
majority of the people did not understand 
French. 

Since French is directly derived from Latin 
the influence of Latin upon the English lan- 
guage was greatly strengthened by the Norman 
conquest ; naturally, too, many French words 
were adopted by the people during the years 
that French was the legal language. During the 
middle ages Latin was the language of the Church 
and of the Universities which were closely con- 
nected with the Church and French was the 
language of the Courts and aristocracy through- 
out Europe. 

English has been enriched by derivations or 
additions from Greek, (principally through 
Latin, ) Hebrew, (the influence of the Bible and 
the Jews,) French, and through political and 
commercial intercourse with fourteen other lan- 
guages. British conquest of India introduced 
many Hindoo words, just as settlement in 
America has introduced many Indian words, es- 
pecially in America where many conditions still 
| exist which favor the retention of the old Indian 
| terms. Arabic was probably brought in because 
(of the Moorish conquest of Spain and through 
| 





the medium of the Crusades and the Jong wars 
between Spain and England. Enough has been 
said to show the power of political conditions to 
influence the development of a language and 
‘further examples could be drawn from the dif- 
ferent sections of the United States where settle- 
ments have been made by different races. 

It follows that a language which is indebted 
to so many different sources for its terms would 
necessarily become confused in its inflections, 
since it would be impossible to make all conform 
to any one model. 

This probably accounts for the fact that in 
English nearly all, if not all, variations in form 
have been dropped except those which are es- 
sential to accuracy, clearness and elegancy of 
‘speech. Many people can recall the time when 
/we were taught that there were four genders ; 
‘masculine, feminine, neuter and common ; 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28. ) 
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NDRAWING 


By A. M. Hyde, Oberlin, Ohio. 














It is probable that no department of Drawing 
has been quite so puzzling to teachers in general 
as that of working drawings. Butno department 
is of more practical value and for this reason it 
cannot in anyway be ignored. We believe, 
moreover, that the interested teacher will not 
find the subject difficult. We are still in the 
realm of mechanical drawing, and shall need to 
use ruler and compasses accurately asin our 
work in lines and surfaces. 

The sole purpose of a working drawing is to 
so represent the facts of form.of an object that 
from the drawing the object itself can be con- 
structed. Itis thus necessary that the drafts- 
man embody in his working drawing all the es- 
sential features of the object, so that the work- 
man may be able to form a perfect mental 
picture of it. It must give not only form, but 
also size and position of the different parts. 

Working drawings consist of projections, sec- 
tions and developed surfaces or patterns. Let 
us take these up in the order given. 

For the simpler objects but two projections 
are commonly necessary to represent all the facts 
of form, and these projections we may represent 
upon perpendicular planes, asin Fig. 22. Let 

















A 


AB represent the horizontal plane, AC the 
vertical plane and let us take the cylinder as our 
first object, placing it upon the plane AB ina 
vertical position. It is easy to see that the pro- 
jection upon the horizontal plane will be a circle 
and the projection upon the vertical plane an 
oblong, as illustrated in the figure. The hori- 
zontal projection is usually called a plan or top 
view, because it represents a view of the object 
with the eye directly above it ; and the vertical 
projection is called an elevation or front view, be- 
cause it represents a view with the eye directly 
in front of it. 

If we now straighten out these planes into one 
plane (Fig 23), we have our plan and elevation 
or top view and front view giving all the facts of 
form of the cylinder. Notice that we connect 
the two views by dotted lines (...--------------- ). 
These lines are always used in working drawings | ™ 
as connecting lines to connect similar parts. 

When once the idea of these projections is 


c¢ thoroughly in mind, 
it is very easy to see 
what the two views of 
any of the type solids 
would be. For ex- 
ample, the plan and 
elevation of a sphere 
would both be circles ; 
of a hemisphere, a 
circle and a semicircle; 
of a cone, a circle and 
a triangle; of an ellips- 
oid, an ellipse and 
a circle ; of an avoid; 
an oval and a circle, 
etc. Conversely, if 
B the two views of an 


object consist of a circle and a triangle, we know 
the object to be a cone ; if they consist of a cir- 
cle and an oblong we know it to be a cylinder, etc. 


But now suppose our cylin- Boon 
der to be hollow. The plan nd 
will now be represented by 
two concentric circles (Fig. 24), 
their distance apart being deter- 
mined by the thickness of the 
shell of the cylinder. In our 
elevation we must represent 
two invisible edges, for in the 
hollow cylinder there are two 
edges which cannot be seen in 
the front view. These edges 
we represent by dashed lines, 
( ). 

For convenience and to se- 
cure accuracy we usually use 
another kind of lines, azis or 
center lines, represented by dot- 
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and-dash lines (—— - —— 
). Thus 
in the working drawing of 
the cone (Fig. 25) I will 
draw first the center line 
AB, and then at right 
angles to it the center line 
CD. From these lines I 
can now make my measure- 
ments and be certain that 
the parts are in correct po- 
sition. 

To represent dimensions 
we use still another kind 
P of lines, arrow-pointed lines 








for convenience let us take one-half inch to 


the foot. Our plan will 
now be one inch on each 
side and our elevation two 
inches high while our arrow 
pointed lines will represent 
the actual size of the ob- 
ject. See Fig. 26. 

A cross section is frequent- 
ly used in working draw- 
ings to represent the 
appearance of an object 
cut crosswise or vertically, 
the cut surface only being 
shown. This surface is " 
half tinted by parallel lines n 
drawn obliquely across it. | 
Cross sections of the type 
solids are very simple. |. —_ 
Thus the longitudinal cross J | 
section of an_ ellipsoid ' 
would be an ellipse and 
the transverse one a cir- 
cle, etc. 

Problem :—The wooden howl (Fig. 27) is 
fifteen inches in diameter and the shell is one 
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and a half inches thick. Make a working draw- 
ing of the same plan, elevation and vertical 
cross section, scale one inch to the foot. 

The drawing required is given in Fig. 28, the 








actual size being 14” by .” 
More difficult w lies drawings will be taken 


up in our next paper. 
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These are placed in (Fig. 


A few hours work—10 new subscribers for the 
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25) to show their correct 
use. 

It frequently happens that an object is too 
large or too small to be represented in its natural 
size in our drawing. This necessitates our draw- 
ing to a scale. 

make a working drawing of a square pyramid 
which is four feet high and two feet square at 


the base. Wecan adopt any arbitrary scale and 





For example, suppose we wish to 
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American Literature, 


By KATE L. VIGUS, Portsmouth, Ohio. 














Washington Irving. 


1783-1859. 


THE FATHER OF AMERICAN LETTERS, 


PrincrpaL Works: Sketch Book, Bracebridge 
Hall, The Alhambra, Tales of a Traveler, Con- 
quest of Granada, Life of Oliver Goldsmith, Life 
of Washington, Columbus, Mahomet and His 
Successors. 

Device—Small booklets 5 inches long—4 inches 
wide (to be made by the teacher, on the out-side 
print the words ‘The Sketch Book,’’ on the 
first page (inside) draw (or paint if possible) 
some scene described (or spoken of) in Irving’s 
“Sketch Book.’? On the opposite page write a 
quotation from ‘‘The Sketch Book.”’ 

As Washington Irving was born after the close 
of the Revolutionary War it was fitting that he 
should have been named for the one who was 
first in the hearts of the American people. 

It is told that Irving’s Scotch nurse was very 
anxious that Washington should see his little 


How May Whispering be Reg- 
ulated. 


BY W. H. SHERRED, ANDOVER, N. J. 


The subject for our discussion is ‘‘“How may 
whispering be regulated?’ After considering 
this question, another arises which I think should 
be disposed of before proceeding to discuss the 
one submitted. 

That question is ‘‘When is whispering regu- 
lated ?,’ I shall answer by saying that whispering 
is well regulated when it does not attract the at- 
tention of the teacher, interrupt recitations, nor 
interfere with the study period. 

Taking this as my criterion, I shall proceed to 
mention some of the causes or conditions under 
which whispering runs riot and endeavor to re- 
move them, and I think I shall have taken a 
great stride toward the desired regulation. 

They are as follows :—Natural habit, lack of 
self-control on the part of the pupils, insufficient 
work, teacher not exacting, scholars not isolated, 
irresolute teacher. 

Natural habit.—Whispering is a way of com- 














/ munication and is perfectly natural to children. | 
| Then must we strive against nature in order to| 
‘establish our desired form of government ? 

Yes. However natural and well it is for chil- 





| 


Or sometimes takes this form instead : ‘‘Don’t 
let your tongue cut off your head.”’ 


Another : 


“From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 
Though feet should slip ne’er let the tongue. 
The sacred writer crowns the whole, 
Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 

If I wish to touch on self-government, I select 
a quotation of this kind :‘‘There are more peo- 
ple who can forget themselves, than govern 
themselves.’’—Ruskin. 

Another: ‘‘There are few virtues more covet- 
ed than self-control and few moral defects more 
humiliating than the lack of it.”’ 

These are given as examples of the many 
precious gems in the form of quotations. I 
write them neatly on the board and when I 
think little attention has been given them, I 
have the pupils use them as a writing lesson on 
practice paper. You may say, ‘The small 
pupils cannot comprehend these quotations,”’ 
No, but the larger ones can, and the small ones 
are apt to do just as their leaders. 

InsurFictieNt WorkK.—Now the pupil has a 
great fight to overcome this habit of whispering. 
The teacher can not do it for him. He must do 
it himself. If he is to ‘bridle his tongue’ he 
must have something to occupy his time, for 


namesake, and one day as she saw Washington! dren to express their thoughts and exchange | without constant occupation he can not succeed, 


enter a store she followed and showing him the 


child she said ; ‘Please sir, here is a bairn that impress upon their minds that there is a time) carefully assign lessons. Not so long they can-, 


is named for you.”’? The president gave the boy 
his blessing and in days to come the ‘‘bairn’’ 
wrote the ‘‘Life of Washington. ’’ 

As the teacher has, no doubt, some good work 
on the life of Washington Irving, it will not be 
necessary to give a long sketch of his life. He 
died at his beautiful home, ‘‘Sunnyside,’’ on 
the Hudson, Nov. 28, 1859. 

The last volume of the ‘‘Life of Washington’’ 
was written when he was seventy-four. When 
the book was finished he said to a nephew: “I 
am getting ready to go; I am shutting up my 
doors and windows.”’ 

The following sentences may be placed upon 
the black-boerd for the pupils to find out what 
book or character of Irving’s may be formed from 
the initial letters of each sentence. — 

1. Seldom borrow (Sketch Book). 

2. Be honest (Bracebridge Hall). 

3. Live orderly, contentedly (Life of Colum- 
bus). 

4, Love only goodness (Life of Goldsmith). 

5. Learn of wisdom (Life of Washington). 

6. Remember, virtue wins (Rip Van Winkle). 

7. True ambition brings merit (The Alhambra 
by Moonlight). 

8. Keep honor only near you (Knickerbocker 
History of New York). 

9. May all honor scholarship (Mahomet and 
his Successors). 

In ‘‘A Fable for Critics’? may be found Low- 
ell’s tribute to the warm heart and fine brain of 
Irving. 


‘their ideas with one another, we as teachers must 


for all things. There is a time to whisper and| 
to play and to work. But if the pupils have | 
been allowed to whisper during the first two! 
years of their school work, they are invariably | 
victims of this almost incurable natural habit. 

Lack of self control on the part of the pupils. — | 
Now the pupil who has become a victim of this 
time stealing habit must be treated by a teacher | 
who has the power of forming character. This! 
is indispensible in a teacher. Instruction is prac- 
tical that leads to the formation of right habits. 
The pupil must be brought into that light where | 
he can see that he, himself, is his greatest enemy, | 
and that for him to conquer himself he must | 
| bridle his tongue. 

3ut you may say how are we to begin this 
work of forming character? There are many 
ways of working incidentally on the minds of 
Tt must be done in such a way that | 


They | 


| 


children. 
they are not conscious of the fact that you are 
trying to make new creatures of them. 
are not unlike men inthis respect. ‘‘They must 
be taught, as if you taught them not.’? One of, 
‘the methods I have used for doing this kind of 
work is by the use of quotations. 

I reserve one corner of the blackboard for this | 
purpose and every morning I select a quotation 
and write it inits usual place. I use great care 
in the selection. If whispering is one of the 
weak points among the pupils let the quotation | 
be in that direction. e. g.: The Persian pro- 
verb wisely saith: ‘‘A lengthy tongue an early 
death.” 








It now becomes the duty of the teacher to 


not be learned, but sufficiently long to occupy all 
their time and insist on their learning all of it— 
not a part—I believe we teachers are too easily 
satisfied. We accept work that is not neatly 
done and commend them for what they really 
haven’t tried to do well, thus giving them time 
to talk and seek new fields of mischief. 

Pupits IsonrarEp—Of course this can not al- 
ways be done, especially ifthe room be crowded. 
But where it can be done it will do much toward 
regulating whispering. ‘Misery wants company’ 
and if there happens to be four or five pupils 
whose minds are running about in the same 
direction (if allowed to select their own desks at 
the beginning of the school term) they will at- 
tract each other and settle in the same quarter 
of the room. In this case isolation breaks the 
current medium and the backbone of contention 
is removed. 

Irresotute Tracner.—I have placed this 
last, although I do not consider it least. If there 
is anything that will encourage whispering and 
disorder in the school room it is an irresolute 
teacher. If the teacher is not firm the pupils 
know it in less time than it takes to tell it; but 
on the other hand if the teacher possesses 
stability of character it does not take the average 
pupil long to discover that. 

It shines forth from the teacher’s countenance, 


‘and when its concentrated rays are brought to 


bear on the offender he sinks into insignifi- 


cance. 
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j The people of every civilized nation that ever 
' existed have had varied opinions as to their 
rights and duties. Those having the same opin- 
ions as to how the government should be con- 
ducted unite to form one party, and others hay- 
ing other political ideas and principles form an- 
other party. Thus we find in every nation 
whose officers are chosen by the people, two or 
more political parties having certain principles 
upon which they differ and which form the es- 
sential differences between them. 

Soon after our national government was or- 
ganized, people began to differ in their opinions 
concerning their rights and the rights of Congress, 
These differences of opinion during Washington’s 
second administration gave rise to political par- 
ties ; but it was nearly a quarter ofa century be- 
fore they became of national importance. 

They have existed since that time, growing and 
changing with the growth and changes of our 
government, until they have become such pow- 
erful forces in our political affairs that it would 
be impossible to conduct the government with- 
out them. In free governments where the people 
themselves decide political questions by a major- 
ity vote, political parties are a necessity. These 
parties are the agencies through which majorities 
‘are obtained. They support widely-circulated 
newspapers ; print and distribute millions of 
political pamphlets throughout the land ; cause 
many public addresses to be made, and in num- 
erous ways educate and enlighten the people in 
regard to the important issues of the times and 
the views of leading minds. 

The campaign through which we have just 
passed has been one remarkable for the interest 
and enthusiasm manifested. The principal po- 
litical parties at the present time are the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties, and during the 
last few years they have been quite evenly di- 
vided, the balance of power going from one to 
the other in the last four presidential elections. 
These parties are formed on national questions 
and national issues keep them alive and active. 
In state politics sometimes distinct state parties 
form when important local issues arise; but in gen- 
eral the lines of the two great parties extend from 
national matters down through the politics of all 
the states, reaching to the counties and even to 
the election of the lowest township officials. 

It is customary to nominate persons for office 
previous to the elections. In some states this 
matter has been brought under control of the law, 
while in others it is regulated by political parties. 
It is a matter of great importance. If no can- 


didates had been nominated, the voter on elec- 
tion day would vote for whoever he wished, 
and it would scarcely be possible for any candi- 
date to have a sufficient number of votes for elec- 





tion and no result could be reached. Some per- 


sons if elected might not be eligible or able te 
serve, thus making other electiois necéssaty. 
Nominations being made some time before eleé- 
tion, the character and ability of the several can- 
didates can become known to the people before 
voting for them. The principal reasons ther 
for selecting persons before election is, that there 
may be but few persons to be voted for, and the 
people may become acquainted with them and 
be better able to makea selection. Although 
no one is obliged to vote for the candidates thus 
selected, voting is almost universally confined to 
such nominees. 

About the year 1825 the caucus of convention 
method of placing in nomination candidates for 
office came into use and the custom has steadily 
increased until it governs all nominations from 
the highest to the lowest. | The course of nomi- 
nations in a presidential year best illustrates this 
subject, as then the national convention as well 
as the state, county, township and other con- 
ventions are held. 

In the early part of the presidential year, or 
in the latter part of the preceding year, the 
members of the national committee, made up of 
one citizen from each state, meet and organize, 
They then agree upon the place for holding the 
national convention of their party. 

The state committees of the respective states, 
which were elected at the last state conventions, 
then meet, organize and fix the day for holding 
their state conventions. 

The county committees of the various coun- 
ties then meet, organize and fix a day for their 
county conventions. 

Lastly the committees of the various town- 
ships of each county and those of the wards of 
the cities included in the respective counties, 
meet and after the usual organization settle up- 
on a day for the township or ward conventions 
or caucuses as they are called. The hours of 
voting at a caucus are determined and published 
by the township and ward committees. 

The caucus is called to order by the chairman 
of the township or ward committee and the 
proper officers are chosen. They then select a 
township or ward committee who have charge of 
future caucuses, nominate town and ward offi- 
cers, select as many delegates to the county con- 
vention as they are entitled to by allotment, and 
transact such other business as may properly 
come before the caucus. 

The county convention is called to order by 
the chairman of the county committee and is or- 
ganized the same as a caucus. The convention 
selects the members of the succeeding county 
committee by calling the roll of towns and ask- 
ing the spokesman of each town delegation to 
name a person selected from such town to repre- 
sent it on this committee. The committee then 
nominates such officers as are to be elected in and 
for the county, selects two delegates to represent 
the county as a congressional district in the Na- 





tional convention, if the county constitute a con- 


gressional district ; selects the allotted number 
of delegates to the state convertion and tiaiisacts 
aiiy other necessary biisiiiess. 

tt the county does not constitute a congres- 
sional district, no delegates to the national con- 
vention are selected at the county convention ; 
but two delegates are selected at the congression- 
al convention. 

This convention is called by the congressional 
committee of the district, who are chosen in the 
same manner as those of other conventions. It 
is held every second year for the purpose of 
nominating its candidate to the lower house of 
the national legislatiire ; and every fourth yeat 
it selects delegates to the iidtional convention. 

The state convention is called together and 
organized ina manner similar to that of the 
other conventions. Its duties are to fix the 
membership of the new state committee, by 
calling upon each county delegation to name a 
citizen of that county so to act ; to select nomi- 
nees for the various state offices ; to select four 
delegates-at-large to the national convention to 
represent the two United States senators of the 
State; to make wp the electoral ticket, or meiii= 
bers of the electoral college. This is done by 
having the convention at large determine upon 
two electors for the two United States senators ; 
and by calling the roll of the congressional dis- 
tricts by number, and having the delegates from 
each district name a citizen of that district as an 
elector. 

The delegates to this convention are selected 
by counties, and congressional districts are often 
parts of a county, several counties combined, or 
whole counties and parts of others taken togeth- 
er. In order to choose the electors by congres- 
sional districts, the delegates sent by the coun- 
ties combine, divide and re-district themselves, 
so that a certain number of thtm represent each 
congressional district in the State. These dele- 
gates name an elector. 

The national convention is made up of the 
delegates sent from the states and territories, 
two for each United States senator, two for each 
member of the House of Representatives, and 
two for each territorial delegate to the lower 
house of congress. This convention after orga- 
nizing proceeds to fix upon the necessary nation- 
al committee by calling upon each state and 
territory to name its member; to accomplish 
the important work of nominating candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the United 
States; and to transact any other business 
properly coming before it. 

United States senators are elected by the legis- 
lature of each state. They are first nominated 
in caucuses held by the members of the different 
political parties who compose the legislatures. 
state senators are nominated in conventions 
called by the senatorial committees of each sena- 
torial district. 

The delegates to assembly district conventions 
for the purpose of nominating candidates for the 
lower house of the state legislature, are selected 
at township caucuses. 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








Mental Outline of North America. 


The student should have formed in his mind 
a map outlining the physical features of the 
section whose history he may be studying. The 
size of the map will of course be in proportion to 
the ground covered, but should be of sufficient 
development to contain all the important histori- 
cal facts. 

The teacher of United States history should 
plan such a map of North America and aid his 
pupils to work out similar ones in their minds 
and to associate the history of our country there- 
with. 

From the study of a good map of North Amer- 
ica we may get a good foundation for our mental 
outline. The triangular shape observed in gen- 
eral arises from the position of the three bound- 
ing oceans. Taking the Pacific coast line for a 
base, the vertex of the triangle would be in the 
region of Newfoundland. In size North America 
ranks third, containing nearly eight million square 
miles and by the latest census 86,478,300 in- 
habitants. 

The predominant relief form of the continent 
is found in the Cordilleras mountain system of 
the western part. It is a vast plateau occupied 
by many mountain ranges, valleys, basins and 
minor plateaus. In the United States we find 
the greatest complexity. There are six well de- 
fined regions. (1.) The Rocky Mountains. (2.) 
The Columbian Plateau. (3.) The Great Basin. 
(4.) The Colorado Plateau. (5.) Sierra and 
Cascade Ranges. (6.) Coast Ranges. The high 
elevation of this vast mass of highlands attracts 
our attention. 

Not only the fact that many peaks within the 
United States reach a height of 14,000 feet above 
the sea, but the height of vast plateaus through- 
out the whole section becomes more significant. 
If it were possible to raise the waters of the sea 
only one mile, the entire eastern part of the con- 
tinent would be submerged; but in British 
America, United States, Mexico and Central 
America, not only the tops of isolated mountains 
would rise above the waters, but vast plateaus 
and valleys as well. The railway lines that have 
wound across this section have sought the natural 
passes through the ranges, 

The Northern Pacific crosses the Rocky Moun- 
tain divide through a tunnel nearly a mile long 
in Williams’ Pass at an elevation of over a mile 
above the sea level. 

The Central Pacific crosses the Sierras about 
7,000 feet above the sea, while the Union Pacific 
goes through South Pass in the Rockies at an 


ter two lines is at Ogden, Utah, (4,300 feet. ) 

The coast line next engages our attention 
along the Pacific shores. 

Along the British possessions from Alaska to 
Puget Sound the coast is irregular but no deep 
indentations are found. Along the United 
States there are but two harbors of any impor- 
tance, the coast line forming a series of straight 
lines. 

San Diego Bay and San Francisco Bay, to 
which the growth of San Francisco is indebted, 
are worthy of mention. Norivers leading into 
the continent by way of which exploration and 
imigration might be invited, empty into the 
Pacific. The Columbia, the access to which is 
quite difficult, and the Colorado are the most im- 
portant streams emptying into the Pacific, but 
they are in no wise continental. 

Outside of the consideration of rivers, starting 
at any point along the coast, an explorer seeking 
the interior would have to cross many ranges of 
mountains lofty and abrupt. 

In descending from the Sierras to the valleys 
of California the drop is more than it would be 
in going from South Pass toOmaha in Nebraska. 

The locomotives that draw their heavy laden 
cars across the great plains with comparative 
ease must toil up the sides of the Sierras like 
living beings. Thus we see that the western 
part of our country is in a manner closed. 

No hand of hospitality is stretched out to the 
Pacific or the lands beyond its waters. No 
islands along the coast to allure the rovers of the 
sea; but few sheltering inlets to invite them 
ashore ; and with a great natural wall towering 
again and again up into the snow capped regions 
of the air, the conformation of the western side 
of America is a geographical barrier. 

Washed by the waters of the same sea that 
sweeps the eastern shores of the Chinese stunted 
civilization, yet it fortunately left that race un- 
invited. 

When we turn our attention to the Atlantic 
side of our continent we find its features in ex- 
act opposition to those on the Pacific side. The 
relief forms are much simpler, the elevation 
low, and no ranges or peaks to match those of 
the Cordilleras. 

The two sides of the triangle washed by the 
Arctic and Atlantic oceans are deeply and fre- 
quently broken by gulfs and bays. 

In this section the geographer meets some of 
the grandest rivers and the longest, gentlest 
slopes in the world. 

The secondary system of the continent’s relief 
forms is found in the Appalachian mountains and 
extends from Point Gaspi at the entrance of the 
St. Lawrence to Northern Alabama. It is made 
up of several chains separated by longitudinal 
valleys or broken by transverse ones. 

Black Dome in North 


ton in New Hampshire (6290 feet) is the next 
highest summit. 
ocean on the east lies the Atlantic Coast plain, 





elevation of 8,000 feet. The junction of the lat- 


sloping gradually from the base of the mountains 
to the seashore. 

This plain is frequently cut by branches of the 
sea which receive multitudes of navigable rivers 
from the highlands. 

This slope is open to easy access from the sea 
but the mountain wall on its west long obstruct- 
ed emigration to the west and stayed the progress 
of discovery and exploration. 

The third division of the continent’s relief 
forms is the Great Central Plain between the 
Predominant and Secondary systems and ex- 
tends a distance of 5,000 miles from the Arctic 
to the Gulf of Mexico and having a width of 
halfits length. The inequalities, though numer- 
ous, are scarcely worthy of the name mountains. 
This region is divided into three drainage basins. 

The St. Lawrence and Great Lake section cuts 
the plain nearly halfand half. The height of 
land extending westward around the great 
lakes forms the water-shed between the St. 
Lawrence Valley andthe Arctic Plain which 
gently slopes to the shores of the Arctic Ocean 
and Hudson Bay which receive its drainage. 
The Mississippi Valley slopes down to the Gulf 
from a line beginning in Central New York and 
extending around the great lakes beyond the 
head of Lake Superior. The total area of the 
physical divisions of the United States outside of 
Alaska is about 38,018,000 square miles. The 
interior is accessible from the east by three great 
waterways. 

In the north we have the Hudson Bay with 
the Winnipeg and Nelson rivers reaching inland 
to the Rocky Mountains. 

This great bay, which is the grave of its dis- 
coverer,is for the greater part of the year blockad- 
ed with ice and of little commercial importance. 
Since it offers the shortest route from the grain 
sections of the northwest to Liverpool the prac- 
ticability of utilizing it is now being discussed, 

The second of the great waterways is the St. 
Lawrence and its mighty headwaters —the 
great lakes. Although the St. 
noble river, its northeast course carries it into a 
section beyond the best cultivation and habita- 
tion. What a grand avenue of continental com- 
munication it would form had its mouth opened 
near the metropolis of our country into New 
York Bay. 

The third great way is the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Mississippi river which, rising at lake Itasca 
over 1,600 feet above the sea level, flows for a dis- 
tance of 1,400 miles through the southern part 
of the central plain making it the most accessible 
by water of any equal area on the globe. 

Some curious facts are noticed regarding the 
elevation of the land lying in the regions of the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi Valley. From 
the Mississippi west the plains ascend from 2 


Lawrence is a 





Connecticut is the} 


culminating point (6688 feet.) Mt. Washing- | 
'Basin,’’ for the Great Lakes occupy the most 


Between this system and the| elevated section between the main 


feet to 5 feet per mile. 
It is erroneous to speak of the ‘‘Great Lake 


highland 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25. ) 
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Conducted by F. J. VanHousen, Oakfield, N. Y. 








Cuba. 





Last month your attention was called to the 
Armenian question as a fruitful source of sug- 


gestion in studying the principles of citizenship. 


Next in importance to this, and one that ap- 
peals perhaps more strongly to Americans, is | at this very point. 


the Cuban question. Our chief interest in Cuba 


lies in the fact that we see in her a rehearsal of to this: 


our own struggles for liberty and independence. 
This object lesson should be made thoroughly fa- 
miliar to our classes. 

A struggle for liberty is always interesting, 


whether it be the struggle of an individual or of 


a nation, and whether it be for social, political, 
or religious freedom. 
healthy development than to see an individual 
or a nation ready to lay down its life, if need be, 
rather than to endure longer the yoke of the ty- 
rant. But there is a liberty which is bondage, 
and a freedom that enslaves : and unless we seek 
after liberty of the right sort our second estate 
will be worse than our first. 

In presenting the subject of liberty to our 
pupils we should be very careful to discriminate 
between the different varieties. Liberty is not 
deliverance from the power of law. A repre- 
sentative republican form of government is 
the embodiment of the highest ideas of indi- 
vidual and national liberty with which we are 
at present possessed. But under no form of 
government is law more absolutely necessary 
than in a republic. The difference between 
monarchism and republicanism is not a differ- 
ence in the amount, butin the quality of law. 
In the one it is exercised in the interests of a 
class, in the other in the interests of the mass. 
In the one it is out-spoken favoritism, in 
in the other simple justice. 

And in furnishing our pupils with an invulner- 
able armor against the arrows of social and po- 
litical unrest which the enemies of law and justice 
are shooting at random, we should notice one 
other important fact. When it comes to a 
question of class rule, to which class should be 
given the sceptre of power? Are not the middle 
and lower classes, so called, because of their very 
position and condition, made incapable of ruling? 


Does not history prove conclysively that where a 
class must rule it had better be that class which is | sides’’ in any existing community troubles, or in 
best fitted by wealth, education, and culture? 
And-in regard to the masses ruling. Are the 


masses, even in this most highty favored country, 
and wherever we may come in touch with them ? 
If we remember that the great object of all teach- 


= 


There is no surer sign of 


ing is to educate, and that to educate is but to 
e-duco+-ate (notice the person), draw out, devel- 
ope, never to cram with facts, we will realize 
that the true teacher has a duty to perform as a 
member of the community. 

It is a pity that such a large majority of public 
school teachers are away from their work from 
Friday night till Monday morning. What 
would we expect to take place if a business man, 
or a man in any other profession than teaching, 
should spend nearly one-third of his time en- 
tirely away from his work? I would not pre- 
sume to suggest a solution of this problem, but 
as it must be admitted that our educational sys- 
tem is not as perfect as we would like it to be, 
I would suggest that perhaps one difficulty lies 





| 

But I would call your attention particularly 
While the teacher is on the field, what 
should be his or her position toward the general 
interests of the community, educationally, polit- 
ically, religiously and socially? Is there not a 
great tendency among teachers not to identify 
themselves with the community in which they 
labor? Do they not prefer to be looked upon 
as ‘‘pilgrims and strangers?’ And is not the 





ically, religiously, or socially for fear of offend- 
ing some, we will lose the respect even of those 
whom we have tried to flatter. True parents 
want their children trained by positive teachers 
with positive ideas. They would take up with 
a little less knowledge poured into their children’s 
heads, if they could be assured that there would 
be a little more stamina poured into their hearts. 
A teacher without ‘‘back-bone’’ is an educational 
monstrosity. They may draw their pay, and 
even assist their pupils somewhat in passing ex- 
aminations, but they cannot teach them—they 
cannot e-duco+-ate them. 

We should guard against this great and too 
common weakness because of two particular 
dangers. First, it makes our work,which might 
otherwise be almost faultless, ineffective. What 
the excessively neutral teacher attempts to teach 
will not take hold of the pupils. Their heads 
may grow, but the principles of right, justice, 
and truth will not spring up within them for 
lack of root. Second, it deprives us of an im- 
portant fulerum upon which to lay the lever of 
our influence. A teacher’s very position carries 
with it special power and the true teacher is 
under solemn obligations to use that power to 
the utmost. Asan active individual factor in 





great cause for this state of affairs found in the 
fitted either by education or general ability to 
take a larger hand in the government than they | 
are at present allowed to do? The rule of the 
masses may be the ideal condition, but until the 
masses are better prepared to wield the sceptre 
of the power, it would be national suicide to de- 
liver it into their hands. 

If we instill into the minds of the future cit- 
‘izens the highest and truest principles of citizen- 
‘ship, when they assume the full powers of the 
elective franchise we can depend upon them to 
do the right thing at the right time : and when 
the time comes to give larger powers to the mass- 
es, those powers will not be long withheld. 


yk 








The Teacher In The Community. 





It is true that the teacher’s chief business is to 
teach, and the chief place of teaching is the class. 
But what is teaching? Must it be entirely con- 
fined to the class during recitation? Does it 
not extend to all the pupils during all the regu- 
lar hours of school? But if we go thus far, 
‘must we not go farther? Will not the true 
teacher have a care over the pleasures of the 
| play-ground? And is it logical to stop even 
| here? If we are to teach our pupils at all out- 
| side of class, and especially outside of the school 
room, why are we not to teach them whenever 
| horror which teachers have of ‘‘taking sides ?”’ 

The true teacher will absolutely refuse to ‘“‘take 








| 

| any that may arise. But the need of neutrality 
here is no argument why the teacher should be 
a political, religious and social cipher in the 


community. Such extravagant neutrality is 








suicidal. If we refuse to ‘‘take sides’ polit- 


the community he or she can multiply them- 
selves many times. And if nothing else comes 


of it, the reflective influence upon the actual 


work of the school room will be sufficient reward. 

Every teacher should be watchful for oppor- 
tunities of special instruction and special in- 
terest. There will be three such opportunities 
in the near future of special interest to this de- 
partment—Lincoln’s birthday, February 12th, 
Washington’s birthday, February 22nd, and 
the inauguration of president-elect William 
McKinley, March 4th. The first two will prob- 


ably be observed in the usual manner, though ~ 


we hope more generally and more enthusiastical- 
ly. It should be remembered that the most 
careful and thorough preparation will alone pro- 
duce the best results. But the latter deserves 
particular attention. It is not to be kept as a 
memorial of what is passed, but because it pre- 
sents a problem for present solution. Its origin, 
character, purpose and the good and evil tenden- 


cies of present methods, would form interesting © 


and profitable subjects of study. Even if you 
have not had a mock election in your school, do 
not neglect to hold a mock inauguration, in- 
augural address and all, on the 4th of next 
March. 








Both Page’s Theory (cloth bound) and Busy 
Work Series to any one sending two new sub- 
scribers with fees in full (50c each) and 8c for 
postage (we pay one half of the 16c postage on 


this offer.) There can be no progressive teacher: 


who thinks more of 50 cents than of the help and 
benefit derived from the Instructor. All your 
teacher friends should subscribe. 

—__—_——_og@>oe —___—_- 

When you subscribe or renew why not ask a 
friend to subscribe with you? Send two new sub- 
scribers with fees in full and we will credit your 
subscription wite 50 cents, if you are a subscriber, 
or send you this paper one year from date if you 
are not. 


ERR once: 
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A Secret. 





Shall I be like grandmamma when I am old? 
Shall I wear such a queer little bonnet— 

No feathers, no posies, but just a plain fold, 
With a little white edging upon it? 

Shall I sit in the easy chair all the day long, 
With a great ball of wool and a stocking ? 

Shall I think it quite dreadful for folks to do wrong, 
And dirt and disorder quite shocking ? 

Shall I wear a white cap full of dear little bows, 
And a row -f white curls on my forehead ? 

Shall I keep my face clean and take care of my clothes, 
And never be snappish and horrid? 

Shall I think that the Bible’s the nicest of books, 
And remember the sermon on Sunday ? 

And not think how stupid the minister looks, 
And wish it would only be Monday? 


Just wait till I tell you what grandma once said— 
I hope you won’t think me crazy— 
It happened one day when they sent me to bed 
For being ill-tempered and lazy.” 
She came and sat by me and patted my hand, 
And told me, ‘‘There’s no use in crying ; 
It’s by stumbling, my pet, that we know how to stand, 
And we always grow better by trying.”’ 
‘Was any one ever so wicked as me?” 
I asked her between my sobbing. 
Then grandmamma laughed just as hard as could be, 
And her little white curls went bobbing. 
“Was any one ever so naughty as you? 
I’m sure that I know of one other.”’ 
“Who was it?’ Tasked. ‘‘O, please tell me, do.’’ 
She whispered, ‘‘Your own grandmother.”’ 
Now isn’t it strange? But of course it is true. 
I can tell you just one thing about it— 
She’d not tell a story, whatever she’d do, 
And we’d only be silly to doubt it. 
But of course I feel certain you never will tell, 
For how perfectly dreadful ’twould be, 
To have people know, who all love her so well, 
That grandma was ever like me. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
——_—_——_—_~>>oe—____—_—_—_—_—_ 


Geography. 
BY ANNA LEMIRA MOORE. 


The subject of Geography in the hands ofa 
skillful and sympathetic teacher is a veritable 
magnet. Each human being carries within him- 
self possibilities of attaining a high degree of ex- 
cellence in some particular line or lines, but in 
too many cases the bent is not discovered or 
encouraged until seed time is past. It is a relic 
of Egyptian barbarism which condemns any per- 
son to pursue an occupation for which he is not 
fitted by temperament, education or strength, 
simply because some controlling power decided 
upon such a course. Every person who has the 
care of others in any way should read Herbert 
Spencer’s Essays, especially the chapter entitled 
“The Direction of Force.”? The line of least re- 
sistance is followed as advantageously in the 
selection of life work as in the selection of a 
suitable roadway for a railway. Just as a 
powerful magnet attracts and draws from refuse 
bits of metal, so the subject of Geography serves 
to indicate, in many instances, the bent of chil- 





dren’s minds. Parents should freely consult 


the teacher upon this matter, since the teacher 
has better opportunities to compare the child’s 
ability with that of his contemporaries ; he sees 
him under constantly changing circumstances, 
and he himself acts upon each child as either a 
stimulant or as a repressing agency. 

In recent years increased attention has been 
accorded to scientific subjects ; so much so that 
one school would emphasize the sciences to the 
exclusion of the classics and almost of literature, 
forgetting that the true object of education is to 
form a well-rounded character. 

It is essential that the teacher of Geography 
be well read in the literature and history of the 
world; a knowledge of natural philosophy, 
chemistry, astronomy, and mathematics is also 
necessary, while a facility for expression of 
thought is indispensable. A knowledge of the 
principles of drawing is very helpful, but as much 
of map drawing required is merely copying 
from the book a practical knowledge is less im- 
portant than a knowledge of the other subjects 
mentioned. 

Wherever the subject is taught in the old 
fashioned way of learning verbatim the text and 
by rote the map questions, pupils and teacher 
alike will detest the subject. 

Fortunate is the teacher who, to an intelligent 
preparation of the subject and a genuine interest 
in it, can unite work in ‘‘virgin soil.” It is 
noticeable that pupils who come into the High 
Schools are found to be less well-grounded in 
those subjects in which they have been under 
the care of the greatest number of teachers. 
This is possibly due in part to the fact that some | 
of the subjects are commenced at such an early 
period of the child’s life and continued so 
steadily that he has become weary and has long 
since lost that lively interest which is absolutely 
essential to a comprehension of any subject. 





There is more reason to believe, however that 
much of the ill results in those cases is due to | 
the fact that no two teachers employ the same | 
method of presenting a subject ; some have good | 
methods ; more, poor methods, while many have | 
no method at all and are guided by whatever | 
wind happens to blow. 

It is no wender that after several years of such | 
work children dislike school and everything sug- 
gestive of it. The methods of teaching science 
have been radically changed within the past few 
years and the children of the present and the 
future are the gainers at the expense of the 
failures of the past. 

The teacher who undertakes the work of 
teaching Geography in the true scientific spirit 








can not fail to arouse the interest and hearty co- | 
operation of her pupils. Our great-grandfathers | 
would not have been satisfied with the fluid | 
thought of the present day. It is not so very | 
long since the discovery of the earth’s motion | 
was considered a capital offence ; in those days | 
the spirit of discovery and toleration for new | 
and unproved theories which is the glory of the | 
present time was indulged at the cost of martyr- 


dom. Many children have absorbed erroneous 
impressions concerning the sreation and develop- 
ment of the world, and after all, the best that 
the teacher can tell them as to thuse points is 
this : certain careful students of natural phenom- 
ena have discovered certain principles and facts 
from which they have drawn certain conclusions; 
until we can learn something more definite or 
have better proof of what they tell us or the 
contrary we will believe their theories are cor- 
rect, but we will always gladly give careful at- 
tention to any reasonable theory, however strange 
it may seem, but still be careful not to give up 
the old without proof of the correctness of the 
new. Inno branch of study is the true spirit 
of charity so necessary as in the departments of 
natural science. It is better to explain to chil- 
dren at the outset that science is progressive ; 
that the truth of to-day is the falsehood of to- 
morrow; that the true scientist rejoices in the op- 
portunity to admit that he was mistaken be- 
cause it is an indication of advanced insight. 

This has of course no bearing upon the hasty 
work of amateurs or upon too hasty generaliza- 
tion, but upon those theories and facts which 
owe their elucidation to increased facilities for 
work and to the general advance in the scientific 
world. 

As a preparation for the enjoyment and suc- 
cessful teaching of this introductory science 
those who have not already done so will find 
great assistance and inspiration in the works of 
that group of eminent scientists composed of 
Darwin, Iluxley, Agassiz, Spencer, Guyot and 
their contemporaries. Ruskin’s ‘‘Ethies of the 
Dust’’ is also very suggestive. Guyot’s ‘‘Earth 
and Man’? is exceedingly helpful, the last edition 
being particularly suggestive. Locyer’s Astron- 
omy gives much helpful information in regard 
to Mathematical Geography, which is always 
difficult for the childish comprehension, This 
part of the subject, if properly presented, will do 
much to prevent the confusion which generally 
attends the first attempts to solve problems con- 
cerning latitude and longitude. 

Very small children will soon learn to caleu- 
late the time at places widely separated, if the 
work is taken by degrees, being careful not to 
exceed their powers. Each of these points will 
be considered at greater length in succeeding 
papers. 

“ach teacher must make a personal decision 
as to the best method to be pursued in teaching 
the subject, as much depends upon the prepara- 
tion of the teacher; the rules and regulations 
which govern the schools, and the text books 
used ; the attitude of the superintendent and the 


community the ages and development of the 


children and their nationality. 
(CONTINUED IN FEBRUARY NUMBER, ) 
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PENAAANSHIP. 


to ‘‘gripping’’ the pen—a very 
pernicious habit. Of course, 





By W. T. PARKS, Denver, Col. 


some will object to using ink so 
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early on account of the pupils’ 
getting it on their fingers. If 
teachers do their duty this need 
give them no more trouble than 
with larger pupils—such de- 
pend almost entirely upon 
management. 

At the beginning of each 
writing lesson, the pupils 
should be drilled for five or ten 
minutes on easy exercises to 
develop freedom and rapidity 
of motion. Ordinarily, these 
exercises should be very simple 
that the pupils may give almost 
their entire attention to mo- 
tion. A free motion was never 
acquired practicing difficult ex- 
ercises and letters. When the 
pupils have acquired a free mo- 
tion, writing will become a plea- 
sure tothem. The oval exer- 
cises in the first line of the illus- 














Am trations are excellent for the 
Seateese development of a free rapid 
motion. The pupils should make several lines, 


Practical Methods. 





WHEN TO BEGIN wrRiTINc.—Children should 
commence writing the day they enter school, or 
when they begin reading. There is no excuse 
for further delay, but every reason for beginning 
it with other studies. Children are always inter- 
ested in picture-making, drawing and everything 
else akin to such. If teachers will present writing 
properly, they will have no trouble in securing 
good results. It isa very serious mistake to de- 
lay giving special instruction in writing until 
pupils are ten or twelve years old ; for at fifteen, 
they should be so proficient that they will need to 
give it but little ifany further attention. Between 
the ages of five and fifteen, is decidedly the best 
time to learn to write, as the faculties of the 
mind that have to do with writing are most ac- 
tive ; and the physical system is in the best con- 
dition for its acquirement ; every muscle of hand 
and arm is pliable and adaptable and there are 
few false ideas and bad habits to be overcome. 

By writing, I mean making the script forms ; 
T realize ‘‘marking’’ or ‘‘printing’’ is valuable, 
but writing ;roper shoull be taught first and 
mainly. After the pupils have a fair knowledge 
of script there can be no objection to teaching 
marking, in fact, I advise it. 

UsE OF PEN AND PENCIL.—I think it best for 
children from five to seven to use pencil the first 
five months, and possibly during the first year, 
but I would by no means advise its continuance 
for'a longer period. In that time they can gain 


a fair knowledge of the shape of the letters and suf- 
ficient control of the hand to use pen and ink to 
good advantage, besides if the use of the pencil is 
continued longer, it will spoil their touch and lead 





or even a half page of each exercise as shown here. 

Only one should be practiced at atime and 
not more than three should be given during a 
lesson. All practice should be careful but 
spirited. The teachershould count for each rev- 
olution of the pen. The count should be 1, 1, 
1, etc., at the rate of two or three hundred counts 
a minute. For variety, other combinations of 
the oval may be given. 

The exercise on the second line will be found 
valuable for the development of both freedom and 
accuracy. Large exercises and captials produce 
freedom, small exercises and the small letters, 
accuracy. Thesmall letters given here should be 
taught in the order shown, drilling on each letter 
for a few minutes, then combining it with other 
letters forming words; and lastly sentences. 
I want to say again that letters should be taught 
singly only for motion and form. Pupils should 
understand the form of a letter before beginning 
practice but insignificant details should be avoid- 
ed. Teach one fact at a time and teach it well. 
Compare similar letters often, noting differences. 

On the last line are given the forms composing 
the letters above ; similar forms are numbered 
alike. Familiarize the pupils with the oft recur- 
ring forms in both capitals and small letters, com- 
monly known as principals ; but such need not 
be given particular names. It is sufficient to 
know them and know where used. The mind 
should not be burdened with unnecessary rub- 
bish. The teacher who teaches hair-splitting 
analysis in writing never makes good writers of 
his pupils. Heteaches nothing butform, which 
alone, to any but primary pupils, is worthless. 
Motion and hand control are the only difficulties 





in learning to write. Form is easy. I frequen- 
ly hear teachers complain of the little interest 
their pupils take in writing. Now I want to 
say, that if there is really a lack of interest on the 
part of the pupils, in nineteen cases in twenty, 
it is due wholly to a lack of interest on the part 
of the teacher or his inability to teach the sub- 
ject properly. A teacher who can and does 
teach a subject well, be it what it may, is rarely 
troubled because of a lack of interest. The fault 
of the average teacher of writing is a lack of know- 
ledge and skill. If he gave one-fourth the time 
and thought to writing that he gives to any other 
branch,his success in teaching would surprise 
him, 
cient scien 
City Nicknames. 





New Amsterdam was the original name of 
New York, given it by the first settlers, who 
were the Dutch. ‘‘Empire City’’ was given it 
because it is the chief city in the United States, 
and ‘‘Gotham,”? by Washington Irving, because 
the inhabitants were such wiseacres. 

‘‘The Modern Athens’? is a name applied to 
Boston, a city remarkable for the high intellec- 
tual character of its citizens,and for its many ex- 
cellent literary, scientific and educational in- 
stitutions and publications. ‘‘The Hub of the 
Universe’’ was a jocular designation of the state 
house in Boston, applied to the city as well, 
originating with Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is 
also called ‘‘the City of Notions,” as it is the 
metropolis of Yankeedom. Tremont was the 
original name, because of the three hills on 
which the city was built. 

Philadelphia is called the ‘‘Quaker City,’’ for 
it was planned and settled by William Penn and 
a colony of English Friends, and also the ‘‘City 
of Brotherly Love,’’ in reference to the significa- 
tion of the Greek word. ‘‘Iron City’’ is a name 
by which Pittsburg is called, as it is distinguish- 
ed for its immense iron manufactures, and 
‘Smoky City,’’? as the use of bituminous coal 
occasions dense volumes of smoke to fill the air 
in and around the place, soiling the garments of 
the inhabitants and giving the buildings a dark, 
sooty appearance.—Golden Rule. 

a 


There is a wholesome tendency in the modern 
school to reduce the time heretofore given to arith- 
metic. The multiplication ofsubjects in the cur- 
riculum necessitates a surrender of topics that 
have been honored with no little attention in the 
past. Arithmetic is as vulnerable in this parti- 
cular as any other of the common branches of 
study,and will be one of the first to feel the prun- 
ing-knife of criticism. With the diminution of 
time alloted to this subject there must be a corres- 
ponding increase in the excellence of the methods 
of instruction.—John W. Cook. 
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He Had a Baby. 


A touching conversation once took place on 
a train as the writer was on the way for a visit 
among friends in the East, as follows : 

“No, I won’t drink with you to-day, boys!’’ 
said a drummer to his companions as they set- 
tled down in a smoking-car and passed the bottle. 
“The fact is, boys, I have quit drinking ; I’ve 
sworn off.”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, old boy?” 
sung out one. ‘If you’ve quit drinking, some- 
thing’s up. What is it ?”’ 

‘Well, boys, I will tell you. Yesterday I 
was in Chicago. Down on Clark street a custo- 
mer of mine keeps a pawn-shop in connection 
with other business. I called on him,and while 
I was there a young man, not more than twenty- 
five, wearing threadbare clothes and looking as 
hard as if he hadn’t seen a sober day for a month, 
came in with a little package in his hand. He 
unwrapped it and handed the article to the 
pawnbroker, saying, ‘Give me ten cents.’ And, 
boys, what do you suppose it was? A_ pair of 
baby shoes—little things, with the bottoms only 
a trifle soiled, as if they had been only worn 
once or twice. ‘Where did you get these?’ asked 
the pawnbroker. ‘Got ’em at home,’ replied 
the man, who had an intelligent look and the 
manner of a gentleman despite his sad condition. 
‘My wife bought ’em for our baby. Give me 
ten cents for ’em—TI want a drink.’ ‘You had 
better take the shoes back to your wife ; the baby 
will need them,’ said the pawnbroker. ‘No, 
s-she won’t, because she’s dead. 
home now—died last night.’ As he said this 
the poor fellow broke down, bowed his head on 
the show-case, and cried like a child. Boys,’’ 
continued the drummer, ‘‘you may laugh ; if 
you please ; but I—I have a baby at home, and 


I swear I’]] never take another drink.’’—Ex. 
—_————_~ eo 
Who Discovered America ? 


“QO Elsie, do you know Mr. Marshall doesn’t. 
‘and fill the room with sunshine for Fido and 


know anything, hardly ?. He’s just as ignorant!”’ 
said Paul to his cousin. 

‘Why, Paul Durant! and he’s a minister !’’ 
said Elsie, with a shocked face. ‘‘Papa says he 
writes fine sermons.”’ 

‘Yes, but maybe he reads them out ofa 
book,”’ said Paul. ‘‘Anyway, I guess he never 
went to school, for just now when I came out he 
was lying in the hammock and he asked me, 
‘Who discovered America?’ and I said, ‘Chris- 
topher Columbus did, of course,’ and he said, 
‘Did he?’ ”’ 

“QO my !”’ said Elsie, ‘I guess the Stone church 


She’s lyin’ at. 











people wouldn’t have him if they knew it. Do 
you think we ought to tell Deacon Baxter?” 

‘‘Perhaps we’d better wait a while,’’ said Paul, 
‘* cause he’s only just got his things moved,and 
mamma says he’s the nicest man to board she 
ever knew. Let’s go and sit down near him, 
and maybe he’ll ask us something about it and 
we'll tell him all we know, ’cause I feel so sorry 
for him.”’ 

The cousins seated themselves near the minis- 
ter, with the kindest intentions and he greeted 
them with a pleasant smile. 

‘Do you believe Columbus discovered America 
Elsie?’ he asked. ‘‘Paul says he did.” 

‘Why, yes, sir. I s’posed everybody knew 
that,’’ said Elsie. ‘Queen Isabella sold all her 
jewels to build him three ships, and when he got 
there he was so happy he kissed the ground.” 

‘‘Did he find anyone here before him?” asked 
the minister. 

“‘O, yes,’’ said Paul, ‘‘Indians—lots of ’em.”’ 

‘Well, then it looks as if America was discoy- 
ered before Columbus arrived,’’ said the minister. 
‘‘Then there were those other strange people who 
lived, perhaps hundreds of years before and left 
high mounds and fortifications, beautiful vases, 
ornaments and weapons. They died and left no 
history. I have thought sometimes that they 
may have discovered America. I’ve puzzled 
over it a good deal, so I’m glad to know.”’ 

The minister, with a merry twinkle in his eyes, 
took up his book, while Paul and Elsie went 
silently away. When they were out of hearing, 
Paul said : 

“‘T guess we won’t have to tell Deacon Baxter 
about it. He knows enough.’ 

“It?s we that don’t know everything,”’ said 
Elsie.—Exchange. 


—_———~@o—_____—_ 
Sunshine. 


“T wish it would stop raining,”’ said a cross 
little voice, for the fourth or fifthtime ‘‘I want 
to go out and play, and Fido does, too.”’ 

‘“‘T once read a story,’’ said Willie’s mamma, 
‘about a little boy who was called Sunshine, 
because he was always happy and contented.”’ 

‘“How can a fellow be happy when he can’t 
go out, and don’t know what to play?’ And 
the cross little boy threw himself down on the 
floor beside Fido. 

‘You might play you were my sun,”’ said 
Willie’s mamma, with a twinkle in her eye, 
me.”’ 

‘Why mamma,” said Willlie, in astonish- 
ment, ‘‘how can I play Iam your son when I 
really am, and—’’ and then he saw what his 
mamma meant. 

‘‘Fido,’? whispered Willie, ‘‘that is one of 
mamma’s jokes. She thinks we are cross. I 


will have to tell you about s-u-n and s-o-n. You| 


don’t go to school, so you don’t know that s-o-n 
spells me, and s-u-n spells the sun up in the 
skies. Suppose we do play sun, Fido; it will 
be such a funny game,”’ 


‘‘Mamma, said Willie, ‘I’m going to play 
sun, and I’m going behind the screen and play 
itis acloud. No, Fido, you can’t come with 
me. You must go ’way down on the earth and 
stay with mamma, for I’m playing I’m the sun. 
Now, you see, Fido, if I were the moon you could 
stay, for the man in the moon has a dog.’’ 

Fido was quite sure if he could not stay with 
his little master he did not like the new game; 
but he was a good dog, so he went and lay down 
by Willie’s mamma. 

And then the sun burst forth from behind the 
clouds, and sucha happy sun as it was, and 
mamma clapped her hands, and Fido barked 
with delight, and the rain tapped on the window 
and wanted to come in where everybody was so 
merry and gay. 

“T’m your s-o-n now, mamma,’’ shouted a 
happy little voice, ‘‘so look out for a bear-hug.”’ 

Do you think I am going to tell you how 
Willie hugged his mamma? Not at all! for 
your mamma wants your kind of a hug, and not 
Willie’s. —Selected. 

assheieipllliaieiseatase 
How Charlie Lost his Book. 


Charlie had needed a geography for some time. 
One night his father came home from the store 
with a package neatly tied up in white paper. 
He gave it to Charlie, who found it was his long- 
looked-for geography. 

He was fond of his studies, and was delighted 
with its clean pages and bright pictures. Al- 
though he had seen the other boys’ books often 
enough, his seemed as new to him as if he had 
never seen a geography before. He learned his 
lessons for the next day, and then went to bed 
thinking how much cleaner his book would be 
than the other boys’. 

The next morning after doing his chores 
around the house he started for school. On the 
way he had to pass Mr. Simmon’s orchard. A 
fine branch of tree hung over the fence and the 
apples on it looked very tempting. Although 
he had brought some apples from home, he de- 
cided to take some from this tree. 

He laid his books on the ground and climbed 
on the fence. Then he saw another tree a little 
way off that had larger apples on it. He got 
down and filled his pockets from it. 

When he got back to the road again he looked 
for his books. What do youthink? There was 
Tom Saunders’s goat making a meal of his ge- 
ography |! He was tearing out the handsome 
maps and munching them as if he thought they 
were some new kind of highly-colored vegetable. 

Charlie made a rush to save what he could of 
his book. Billy did not want to lose his paper 
breakfast, so when Charlie stooped for the book 
Billy doubled up and butted him over ; then, as 
he attempted to rise, over he went again, spilling 
his apples as he fell. 

Mr. Simmons, hearing his cries at last, came 
and coaxed Billy away. Alas! the new geog- 
raphy was spoiled. Mr. Simmons forgave him 
| for taking the apples when he saw how badly he 
ifelt about the book. But his father had some 
‘important business with him in the woodshed 
ithat night which he never forgot !—Our Little 
Men and Women. 
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A White Ribbon Day. | 





BY MRS. CAROLINE H. STANLEY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





(Any song, recitation, or sentiment that emphasizes 
character-building is suitable for this day. ) 
PROGRAM. 





Hymn.—God Bless our Temperance Band. 
(Tune.—‘‘America.”’ ) 
, God bless our temperance band, 

Led by thy gracious hand 
Grant we may be ; 

Now while we have the light, 

May every soul unite, 

Working with all our might, 
Trusting in Thee. 


Still to thy throne above, 
God of eternal love, 

Our cry shall be. 
Father, all glorious, 
Kindly watch over us, 
Lead us victorious, 

Trusting in Thee. 


GREETING. 





We are glad to have you with us,good friends,to-day. 
We study on National Days of battle-fields and heroes, 
and we sometimes wish we had lived in those heroic 
days. Butthose who know tell us there are other 
battles to fight, and other foes to face, even in these 
days. And we are getting ready for it. We are pre- 
paring for war—not one of battle-fields and blood,—not 
one of destruction and death—but a “peaceful war for 
God and Home and Native Land.” 

HOW SHALL WE CONQUER ? 





(The teacher may ask this question and the children 
give the following as voluntary answers :) 
1. By beginning at the right place—with the children. 
2. ‘‘You should learn to judge between right and 
wrong, and then be ready to strike manfully for the 
right.” —Bishop Clark. 
3. By living up to Edward Everett Hale’s motto : 
“To look up and not down ; 
To look forward and not back ; 
To look out and not in, 
And to lend a hand.” 
4, By remembering 
“Tt is not enough to do the right thing, but we must 
do it in the right way, and atthe right time, if we 
would gain success in life.’ 
—Prof. William Matthews. 
5. By acting on Thoreau’s advice : 
“Be not simply good, be good for something.” 
6. By never forgetting that ; 
‘Even achild is known by his doings, whether his 
work be pure and whether it be right.” 
—Prov. 20:11. 
7. By learning to say ‘‘No.”’ 
8. By keeping in mind Benjamin Franklin’s words : 
“God helps them who help themselves.” 
9. By saying to ourselves when we are very confi- 
dent : 
“Tet him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall.” 
10. By applying this simple rule : 


“From drinking and swearing and every sin, 
You are safe and secure if you never begin.’’ 
11. By realizing ever the truth of John B, Gough’s 
words : 

‘All the talent, intellect, or genius that man ever 
possessed will not compensate for the want of fixed 
moral principle.’’ 

12, By determining upon a right course of action and 
then saying with Gen. Grant : 

“We'll fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.”’ 

13. And last—because most important—by learning 
to say: ‘“By God’s help !’’ 
WHICH SIDE ARE YOU ON? 





Come, children, and listen ; I’ll tell you in rhyme 

A story of something that happened one time. 

There was war in the land, and each brave heart beat 
high, 

And many went forth for their country to die ; 

But words fail to tell of the fear and dismay 

Which swept the small village of W. one day, 

When the enemy’s army marched into the street, 

And their own valiant soldiers were forced to retreat. 


Such hiding, surrendering, and trembling with fear ! 
When, what in the midst of it all should appear, 

But Grandmother Gregory, feeble and old, 

Coming out from her cottage, courageous and bold. 
She faced the intruders who marched through the land, 
Shaking at them the poker she held in her hand. 
‘How foolish !’’ her friends cried, provoked, it is true, 
‘‘Why,grandmother, what did you think you could do?”’ 
“Not much,” answered grandma, ‘“‘but ere they were 
gone 

I wanted to show them which side I was on.’’ 


Now, children, I’ve told this queer story to you 

To remind you of something the weakest can do. 
There is always a fight ’twixt the right and the wrong, 
And the heat of the battle is borne by.the strong ; 

But no matter how small, or unfit for the field, 

Or how feeble or graceless the weapon you wield, 

O fail not, until the last enemy’s gone, 

To stand up and show them which side you are on. 
Anna R. Henderson. 


Sone.—On, ON, ON, THE BOYS COME MARCHING ! 
(Tune.—Tramp, Tramp, Tramp. ) 

Oh ! the day has come at last, 
When the glorious tramp is heard, 

And the boys come marching fifty thousand strong, 
And we grasp each other’s hand, 
While our hearts are full of joy, 

As the glorious song of temperance rolls along. 


Chorous. 
On, on, on, the boys come marching, 
Like a grand, majestic sea ; 
And we’ll dash away the rum 
From the homes we love so well, 
And we’ll stand beneath the temperance banner free. 


Oh ! the feeblest heart grows strong, 
And the most despondent sure, 
When we hear the thrilling songs we love so well ; 
For we know that want and woe, 
We no longer shall endure, 
When the curse of rum is driven from our land. 


Oh! the war has just begun, 
And we never mean to rest, 
Till the demon Rum is driven from our shore ; 
But we’ll fight with all our might, 
And we’ll win the day at last, 
And we’ll shout the cry of victory o’er and o’er. 


A BOY’S PROMISE, 





The school was out, and down the street 
A noisy crowd came thronging ; 
The hue of health and gladness sweet 


Among them strode a little lad, 
Who listened to another, 

And mildly said, half grave, half sad : 
“T can’t,—I promised mother.’’ 


‘A shout went up—a ringing shout 
Of boisterous derision ; 
But not one moment left in doubt 
That manly, brave decision. 


“Go where you please ; do what you will,’’ 
He calmly told the others ; 

“But I shall keep my word, boys, still: 
I can’t—I promised mother.” 


Ah! who could doubt the future course 
Of one who thus had spoken ? 
Through manhood’s struggle, gain and loss, 
Could faith like his be broken? 
God’s blessing on that steadfast will, 
Unyielding to another, 
That bears all jeers and laughter still, 
Because he promised mother. 
—George Cooper. 
THREE REASONS. 





I wish to give three reasons why all the boys and 
girls ought to be on the side of temperance : 

First,—because they know enough about the evils of 
rum and the meaning of the pledge. Some one who 
thought boys and girls ought not to sign the pledge 
asked a little boy, ‘‘What does the word ‘drunk’ 
mean?’ He answered, ‘Getting crazy on. purpose.”’ 
Then he was asked, ‘‘What does the pledge mean?’ 
He answered, ‘‘To promise something, and to stick to 
it.’? The man saw the boy understood it, so he let 
him sign the pledge and work for temperance. 

The second reason that I want the boys and girls on 
the side of temperance is because men, by and by, will 
be in character what we get the boys to be now. Bad 
boys will most likely be bad men, and good boys good 
men. 

The third reason is because everybody can do some- 
thing to help the cause of temperance, even the boys 
and girls. If there were only two temperance people 
in the world to-day, and each of them should get one 
more every year (and each of these should get one 
more), it would be but thirty years before all the peo- 
ple in the world would be on the side of temperance. 

—W, FF. Crafts. 


FOR THE BOYS, 





George Washington is said to have stopped his horse 
as he was riding along a country road to administer 
this rebuke to an angry plowman, who was cursing: 
‘My friend, Iam older than you, have many times 
been placed in positions of difficulty and danger, and 
have had many things to perplex and annoy me; but 
I have always found that it did no good to get angry, 
and that neither broken plows nor anything else can 
be mended or made better by the use of profane lan- 
guage.” 
A GOOD THING. 

A little boy recently printed a sign and fastened it 
on one of the posts of the front piazza. The sign read : 
“No smoke-ness, nor drunk-ness, nor swear-words, nor 
wickedness, ’round this house.”’ 

“Of course we don’t do such things,”’ said the little 
fellow, ‘‘but I thought it would be good to have the 
sign up there for the tin peddlers and visitors to read.” 


THE PRICE OF A DRINK, 





“Five cents a glass!’ Does anyone think 
That is really the price of a drink? 

“Five cents a glass,’”’ I hear you say, 
“Why, that isn’t very much to pay.” 


Ah, no, indeed ! ’tis a very small sum 
You are passing over ’twixt finger and thumb; 
And, if that were all that you gave away, 





To every face belonging. 





It wouldn’t be verv much to pay. 
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The price of a drink ? Let him decide 

Who has lost his courage and lost his pride, 
And lies a groveling heap of clay, 

Not far removed from a beast to-day. 


The price of a drink? Let that one tell 
Who sleeps to-night in a murderer’s cell, © 
And feels within him the fires of hell. 
Honor and virtue, love and truth, 

All the glory and pride of youth, 

Hopes of manhood, and wreath of fame, 
High endeavor and noble aim,— 

These are the treasures thrown away 

As the price of a drink from day to day. 


The price of a drink! If you want to know 
What some are willing to pay for it, go 
Through the wretched tenement over there, 
With dingy windows and broken stair, 
Where foul disease like a vampire crawls 
With outstretched wings o’er the mouldy walls. 
There poverty dwells with her hungry brood, 
Wild-eyed as demons for lack of food ; 

There shame, in acorner, crouches low ; 
There violence deals its cruel blow ; 

And innocent ones are thus accursed 

To pay the price of another’s thirst. 


“Five cents a glass!’’ Oh, if that were all, 

The sacrifice would, indeed, be small! 

But the money’s worth is the least amount 

We pay ; and, whoever will keep account, 

Will learn the terrible waste and blight 

That follows the ruinous appetite. 

“Five cents a glass !’’ Does anyone think 

That that is really the price of a drink? 
—Josephine Pollard. 


SonG.—THE TEMPERANCE MILLENNIUM. 





There’s a shout along the temperance lines, there’s vic- 
tory in view, 

There’s a mighty army forming ofthe faithful ones 
and true ; 

They have joined the glorious host of Him that jour- 
neyed far and long,— 

His day is marching on. 
Chorus. 
Glory ! glory! hallelujah! etc., 


Through the long, long night of ages they have waited 
for the day 
When the sun should rise in righteousness and chase 
the gloom away ; 
Now, “‘behold the bridegroom cometh !’ is the faithful 
watchman’s cry,— 
His day is marching on. 
For the crystal stream that gushes from beneath the 
throne of God, 
Like an avalanche shall lave the earth, shall wash it as 
a flood ; 
And the demon of destruction shall be lost and swal 
lowed up. 
His day is marching on. 
— 9 O—___—_ 
Jack Frost. 





HANNAH F. GOULD. 





The Frost looked forth on a still, clear night, 

And whispered, ‘‘Now I shall be out of sight ; 

So, through the valley, and over the height, 
In silence I’ll take my way. 

I will not go on like that blustering train, 

The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 

That make such a bustle and noise in vain ; 
But I'll be as busy as they !”’ 


So he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 


Of the quivering lake, he spread 

A coat of mail, that it need not fear 

The glittering point of many a spear 

Which he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the window of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept : 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the morning light were seen 
Most beautiful things ! there were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities,and temples,and towers; and these 
All pictured in silvery sheen ! 
But he did one thing that was hardly fair : 
He peeped in the cupboard and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
T’ll bite this basket of fruit,”’ said he ; 
“This costly pitcher I’ll burst in three ! 
And the glass of water they’ ve left for me, 
Shall ‘tchick’ to tell them I’m drinking !’’ 
—Child Life. 
———~ po 
The New Year. 





Untried, unknown and fair, 

With deep, mysterious eyes and star-wreathed hair, 
Untouched by any breath of sin or shame, 
Undimmed by care the brow’s white flame, 

The New Year meets us, face to face, 

Laden with gifts of grace : 
The wealthy hours, with unknown blessings fraught, 
Fair space for earnest toil and fruitful thought, 

For kindly word and generous deed, 

For binding up the hearts that bleed, 

For conquering self and sin, 

For waxing strong within. 


Alas ! all pale and cold, 
’*Mid drifting snows, withered and shrunk and old, 
We see the Old Year’s sad, accusing ghost, 
Laden with treasures we have lost : 
The wasted hours, the deeds unwrought, 
The idle word and thought, 
The waiting good wherein we weakly failed, 
Sharp tests of life, wherestrength or courage quailed ; 
The gracious toil we might have shared, 
The lost for whom we might have cared— 
Sweet Heaven, how can we brook 
The Old Year’s ghostly look ? 


Ah! let us gaze no more 
. On loss and failure that have gone before ; 
The future still hath space for truer life, 
For generous deeds and noble strife ; 
The soul that cannot rise with wings 
May climb to higher things. 
And Thou, Almighty One, in whom we trust, 
Who still rememberest we are but dust, 
Whose mercies all our sins outlast, 
Lift from our hearts the heavy past, 
That we may go with cheer 


To meet the glad New Year. 
—————_+s+—__—_ 
The Twelve Little Brothers. 





HELEN G. CONE, 





The New Year gave a dinner to twelve little brothers, 
No one of whom had the same tastes as the others: 
The Moons, they are called, from the very large size 
And wonderful roundness of all their eyes. 


’Twas a mild winter evening, exactly at five, 
When the twelve little brothers began to arrive. 
March came in a comforter big as a shawl ; 

And August without any stockings at all; 

And Feb. in an ulster, although he was small ; 


December in arctics—he feared he would fall, 
And therefore was constantly giving a haul 

To the straps; and November, if right I recall, 
Had brought an umbrella in case of a squall; 
And May had a beautiful blue parasol ; 

And then came July with the rosy-cheeked Jan., 
Though Jan. was in furs, and July had a fan ; 
And Septy and Octy in round caps and frills ; 
And June in a pinafore old as the hills. 


There was plum pie, and peacock, and turtles, and 
thyme, 

And more than I ever can tell inmy rhyme. 

May remarked, “If you please, I’ll take lamb and 
green peas,”’ 

While September exclaimed, ‘“‘Apple dumplings and 
cheese;”’ 

And July was inquiring for lemons to squeeze ; 

And August for ices his palate to freeze; 

And June a great spoon did impatiently seize 

And drummed on the table for ‘‘Fresh strawberrees?”’ 

November said, ‘‘Turkey—I can’t wait a minute !”’ 

December said, ‘‘Pudding, with cinnamon in it !”’ 

Jan. clamored for oysters; March hinted, ‘‘Half-shell;’’ 

Feb. thought chicken salad would do very well; 

Said Octy, ‘‘Dessert without nuts can’t excel ;’’ 

And April was anxious his wishes to tell— 

(They were chiefly boiled eggs)—till, the tumult to 
quell, 

The New Year made use of his silver hand-bell, 

And was forced to confess, not at all at his ease, 

That there never were twelve little brothers like these. 

And he rose and declared he would stand it no more, 

And the twelve little brothers he savagely bore 

By theirtwelve little collars, outside of his door; 

And the last thing I heard of was June’s pinafore, 

Which caught on the door-knob and délefully tore. 


So, if these little brothers, in good Eighty-four, 
Get treated to weather they’ll sadly deplore, 
And it rains every day in the sweet month of May, 
And freezes in August, my readerscan say 
That the twelve little brothers, so fractious and queer, 
Have excited the wrath of the lordly New Year. 
—sSt. Nicholas, 
+2 
Three Cheers for the Brave. 





FANNY CROSBY, 





Three cheers, three cheers for the olden time, 
And the brave that knew no fear ! 

They stood erect as the giant oak, 
And laughed when the storm was near. 


Like them we’ll boast of the land we love, 
And her proud flag streaming high ; 

We'll sing aloud for the bright green hills, 
While the ocean waves reply. 


They dared to look in the flashing eye 
Of the storm-king when he passed ; 

A shout went up, and a peal of joy 
Rang out on the wintry blast. 


The grass is green where they calmly rest, 
Those veterans true and brave ; 

Their memory shines like a radiant star 
O’er the land they died to save. 








Have you noticed our ‘‘Club of Five’’ offer made 
on another page ? It was made during one of our 
‘sliberal streaks’’ and will hold good until April 5th. 
Does it not strike you favorably ? 
—— +o 

We want a good agent in every town for Craig’s 
Question Book and the Instructor. Our terms are 
most liberal. See terms and conditions on another 








With diamonds and pearls ; and over the breast 


And April in boots, which he left in the hall ; 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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Normal Questions 
~ettesanid Answers. 


These questions and answers are intended as a re- 
view for teachers. We would suggest that the teach- 
ers answers all of the questions before they refer to the 
answers. 














QUESTIONS. 








ARITHMETIC. 





1. What is meant by per cent? 

2. What is the difference between percent- 
age and the percentage ? 

3. What elements are involved in _percent- 
age? 

4. I paid $100 for insuring a storehouse of 
wheat valued at $10,000. What per cent. of the 
value of the cargo was received for insuring it? 

5. A merchant sold 4500 bushels of wheat 
at $1.60 per bushel. The amount received was 
90 per cent. of the cost of the wheat. How 
much did it cost? 

6. Given the base and percentage to find 
the rate. 

7. A farm cost $3000. One-third of this 
sum was 624 per cent of what the house and 
barn on the farm cost. What was the cost of the 
house and barn? 

8. What is the amount in percentage? The 
difference? 

9. A man owes $15,400, which is 10 per cent. 
more than his property is worth. What is the 
value of his property ? 

10. How is the base found when the amount 
and rate are given? 

11. A farmer after selling 30 per cent. of his 
wheat found that he had 350 bushels left. How 
much had he at first? 

12. How do you find the base when the differ- 
ence and rate are given ? 

; GRAMMAR. 





1. What is an affix? 

2. What is denoted by the suffix ish ? 

8. How should the members of a compound 
sentence be separated when the connective is 
omitted ? 

4. There was no grass there. Give the relation 
of the word there in this sentence. 

5. How may a compound sentence be con- 
tracted ? 

6. Correct the following sentence: Mr. Smith 
and his brother was at the fire. 

7. How are derivatives ending inly usually 
compared ? 

8. How should the gender *of things personi- 
fied be represented ? 

9. What is a substitute? 

10. Correct the following: John done it; I 
seen him. 

11. What is comparison of the adjective ? 

12. In what tense should general truths be ex- 
pressed ? 


Sg 





GEOGRAPHY. 





1. What are the two principal forms of gov- 
ernment? 
2. What is the climate of the Pacific Coast 
and why? 
8. Where and what is Oklahoma? 
4, What is the largest lake in Africa? 
5. What mountains are noted for the number 
and extent of their glaciers? 
6. Name three cities on the Ohio River near 
the mouth of the Licking River. 
7. What canal unites Buffalo and Albany? 
8. What are oases? 
9. Where is Armenia? 
10. What is the most eastern railway station in 
New York state? : 
11. Why is it hotter at Caracas than at Quito? 
12. Where is Red Lake and what is its outlet? 
HISTORY. 





1. What were the principal causes of the Rev- 
olutionary war? 

2. When was the first Continental Congress 
held and what protest did it issue? 

3. How many men did the British lose in the 
Battle of Lexington? 

4, Who were the leaders of the Americans 
in the capture of Ticonderoga? 

5. When was the second Continental Congress 
called and what did it accomplish? 

6. What was the strength of the American 
army when Washington took command? 

7. What was the outcome of the expedition 
against Quebec by Generals Montgomery and 
Arnold? 

8. What did General Howe do with his troops 
when Washington fortified Dorchester Heights? 

9. What was the outcome of the attack on 
Fort Moultrie by the ‘‘Mistress of the Seas’’? 


10. Who drafted the Declaration of Independ-| 


ence? 
11. When was the battle of Trenton fought and 
how did it terminate? ; 
12. What was the effect of the battle of Tren- 
ton? 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





1. By what were the boundaries of the United 
States defined at the close of the Revolutionary 
War and what were those boundaries? 

2. Under what circumstances was the prov- 
ince of Louisiana purchased? 

3. Of whom was Florida purchased? 

4, How did Texas become a state? 

5. By what treaty did that section which is 
now embraced in Oregon, Washington and Wy- 
oming come into the possession of the United 
States ? 

6. When and from whom was California pur- 
chased and what did it include? 

7. What Secretary of State accomplished the 
purchase of Alaska and what was its purchase 
called? 





8. What nation was the first in the history 


of the world to have a written constitution? 
9. How are State constitutions framed? 

10. How can an alien obtain the right of fran- 
chise ? 

11. What classes are denied the right of suf- 
frage? 

12. What was the fifteenth amendment? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 





1. Of how many chemical elements is the 
body composed? 
2. What is the appendix vermiformis and where 
is it located? 
3. What part of the blood is utilized by the 
brain? 
4. Why is fish considered to be especially 
valuable as a brain food? 
5. What produces a bruise-spot? 
6. What is meant by nerve force being trans- 
ferred? 
7. What are some of the evil effects of too 
much clothing? 
8. What is the serum? ~ 
9. How are the bones of the foot arranged? 
10. What has been substituted for blood when 
persons have lost blood from an injury ? 
11. To what form must food be changed before 
it can be tasted? 
12. Does the heart, like the other organs of the 
body, have rest? 
DRAWING. 





1. (a) What are the complementary colors? 
(b) What color is complementary to red? 

2. (a) What is asimple or elementary color? 
(b) What isa compound color? (¢) How many 
elementary colors are found in the solar spec- 
trum? 

3. If to one part yellow we add three parts 
green, what will be the resulting hue? 

4, From the center of an equilateral triangle 
lines are drawn to the vertices. How many and 
what kind of triangles will be formed? 

5. (a) What is an cblate spheroid? 
(b) Name a fruit or a vegetable which illus- 
trates it. | 

6. In working drawings what do dashed lines 
represent? 

7. What is the solid of which all views are the 
same? 

8. In a working drawing of two views, one is 
an ellipse and the other a circle. What is the 
solid? 

9. (a) Whatisaunit of design? (b) In 


‘| what three ways may units radiate? 


10. What are the sources of ornament? 
11. How many and what kinds of perspective 


are there? 


12. At what point do all lines perpendicular to 


the picture plane meet? 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 





1, What is a Kindergarten? 
2. How is the teacher to keep the restless 
little children quiet while hearing others recite? 
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8. Which should be taught first technical 
grammar or composition? 
4. How and where did Arbor Day originate? 
5. What is included in school discipline? 
6. What are the best results of school govern- 
ment? atEN. 
7. Should the teacher compel his pupils to 
work? 
8. What are some of the objections to prizes ? 
9. What is one of the lowest incentives in 
school discipline? 
10. Should pupils ever be made to study as a 
punishment? 
11. If day-laborers work ten hours, why should 
not teachers? 
12. What are the principal causes of disorder 
in school? 
Silica cousin 


ANSWERS. 





ARITHMETIC. 





1. Per cent. is a contraction of the Latin per 
centum and means by the hundred. 

2. Percentage is that department of arithme- 
tic which treats of computations that involve per 
cent. The Percentage is an element of Percent- 
age and is a certain number of hundredths of 
the base. 

3. The base, rate, percentage, amount and 
difference. 

4. $100--10,000=1 per cent. 

5. 4500 x $1.60=$7200. 

$7200--.90=$8000. 
6. Divide the percentage by the base. 
7. 4 of $3000=$1000. 

$1000--.624= $1600. 

8. The amount is the sum of the base and 
percentage. The difference is the base less the 
percentage. 

9. $15,400--1.10=$14,000. — 

10. Divide the amount by 1+the rate. 
11. 100 per cent—30 per cent=70 per cent. 
350-70 per cent=500 bushels. 
12. Divide the difference by 1— the rate. 
GRAMMAR. 





1. An affix is a prefix or a suffix. 

2. The suffix ish denotes the possession of a 
small amount of the quality. 

3. The semicolon is used to separate the mem- 
bers of a compound sentence, when the connect- 
ive is omitted. 

4, The word there is used as an expletive to 
introduce the sentence. 

5. A compound sentence may be contracted 
by uniting the parts not common to all its mem- 
bers, and using the common parts but once. 

6. Mr. Smith and his brother were at the fire. 
A verb with two or more subjects in the singular 
connected by and must be plural. 

7. By prefixing more and most, less and least 
to the simple form. 

8. By the pronouns referring to them. 








9. A substitute represents a sound usually 
represented by another letter or combination of 
letters. 

10. John did it; I saw him. Do not use the 
perfect participle to express past time, nor the 
past tense form instead of the perfect participle. 

11. Comparison is a variation of the adjective 
to express different degrees of quality. 

12. General truths should be expressed in the 
present tense. 


GEOGRAPHY. 





1. Republic and monarchy. 

2. The climate on the Pacific Coast is much 
milder than that of the Atlantic Coast as the 
land of the Pacific Coast is warmed by the winds 
from the waters of the Kuro Siwo or Japan Cur- 
rent. 

3. Oklahoma was the western part of Indian 
Territory. It is settled by white emigrants from 
various states. 

Lake Victoria Nyanza. 

. The Alps. 

Cincinnati, Covington and Newport. 

. The Erie Canal. 

. Oases are fertile tracts in deserts watered 
by springs and covered with vegetation. 

9. Armenia is in the eastern part of Turkey 
in Asia. 

10. Montauk, Long Island. 

11. Because Quito on the equator is affected by 
the cold Peruvian current, while Caracas ten de- 
grees north,is warmed by the Guiana warm coast 
current. 

12. Inthe northern part of Minnesota. Red 
Lake River. 


MID oP 


HISTORY. 





1. Taxation without representation, Writs of 
Assistance, The Stamp Act, Mutiny Act, Bos- 
ton Massacre. 

2. Sept. 5, 1774. It issued a protest against 
standing armies being kept in the colonies with- 


‘out the consent of the people and agreed to hold 


no intercourse with Great Britain. 

3. About three hundred. 

4, Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold. 

5. May 10, 1775. It voted to raise 20,000 
men and appointed General Washington com- 
mander-in-chief. A petition sent to King George 
III was refused by him thus destroying all hope 
of reconciliation. 

6. 14,000 men. 

7. General Montgomery was slain, Arnold 
was wounded and the troops were obliged to re- 
turn home without accomplishing their purpose. 

8. He evacuated Boston and sailed for Hali- 
fax with his troops. 

9. The fleet was badly shattered and sailed 
for New York without accomplishing its object. 

10. Thoinas Jefferson. 

11. On Christmas night 1776, the Hessians 
lost their leader Colonel Rahl and one thousand 
prisoners. 





12. It gave the Americans new courage. The 
troops whose term of enlistment had expired 
agreed to remain and new recruits were re- 
ceived. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





1. By the treaty of peace made with Great 
Britain. The Atlantic Ocean on the east, the 
northern boundary of Florida on the south, the 
Mississippi river on the west and the Great Lakes 
and Canada on the north. 

2. Napoleon Bonaparte, then at the head of 
the French government, fearing that England in- 
tended to take possession of this tract, sold it to 
the United States for $15,000,000. 

3. Florida was purchased of Spain for 
$5,000, 000. 

4, Texas had fought for and gained her inde- 
pendence from Mexico and having approved of 
the bill for her admission into the Union, be- 
came one of the United States. 

5. By the treaty of 1846. 

6. In 1848 from Mexico. It included Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, most of Arizona and New 
Mexico and a part of Colorado. 

7. William H. Seward. ‘‘Seward’s Folly.’? 

8. The United States of America. 

9. The State constitutions without exception 
have been the work of constitutional conventions, 

10. By becoming naturalized. 

11. Criminals, idiots, lunatics and paupers. 

12. The rights of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 





1. Fourteen. 

2. The appendix vermiformis is a cylindrical 
tube from one to five inches long projecting from 
the lower part of the coecwm or commencement 
of the large intestine. 

3. About one-fifth. 

4. Because fish is supposed to be rich in phos- 
phorus. There is no evidence to prove that the 
flesh of fish is richer in phosphorus than other 
meats, nor proof that it would be more valuable 
as a brain food if it were rich in phosphorus. 

5. A bruise spot is the discoloration produced 
by blood escaping from injured capillaries, and 
its coagulation in or under the skin. 

6. Nerve force is transferred when pain or 
some other kind of sensation is felt in an alto- 
gether different part from where the stimulus 
really is. 

7. It induces free perspiration which, retained 
in contact with the skin proves an irritant. The 
skin, being accustomed to the stimulating effect 
of the atmosphere, becomes susceptible to very 
ordinary changes of temperature and colds and 
other affections result when any part of the body 
is exposed. 

8. The serum is the fluid that lubricates the 
pericardium. 
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9. The bones of the foot are arranged in the 
form of an arch. ; 
10. The warm milk of cows. 
11. It must be dissolved. 
12. Itdoes. It rests between the pulsations or 
throbings. 


DRAWING. 





1. (a) Those which combined produce white 
or gray. (b) Blue-green. 

2. (a) One that cannot be separated into 
other colors. (b) One that can be separated into 
other colors. (c) Six. 

3. Yellow-green. 

4, Three isosceles triangles. 

5. (a) A solid nearly spherical in form but 
flattened at the pole, like the earth. (b) To- 
mato or turnip. 

6. Invisible edges. 

7. The sphere. 

8. An ellipsoid. 

9. (b) One of the distinct parts of a design, 
uniformly repeated to complete the figure. (b) 
From a point, from a center, and from a line. 

10. Geometric form, natural form and _ historic 
ornament. 

11. Two; parallel and angular. 

12. At the center of vision. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. A Kindergarten is a kind of infant school 
founded by Froebel, the instruction of which is 
intended to precede all other elementary edu- 
cation, and to prepare the child for more ad- 
vanced work in books and also to train the hands 
and senses. ; 

2. Constant but varied employment for the 
little ones at their seats is absolutely necessary. 

3. Composition, Language Lessons, and Sen- 
tence Making should precede Technical Gram- 
mar. 

4. The Governor of Nebraska several years 
ago appointed a day to be devoted to tree plant- 
ing, and it is said 12,000,000 trees were planted 
on that day. 

5. All regulations, restraints and stimulants 
designed to regulate the habit of study and de- 
portment during school life. 

6. Voluntary obedience and self control. 

7. It is best to secure study by guiding and 
directing the natural self activity, and by arous- 
ing and inspiring them. 

8. Prizes often cause ill-feeling among pupils 
and parents, and induce a few only of a class to 
apply themselves with eagerness, 

9. Fear. 

10. No. Study should never be looked upon 
as a punishment. 

11. Because the children cannot stand it even 
if the teachers could. 

12. Idleness ; want. of interest in the school 
exercises ; lack of respect for the teacher. 





OBJECT LESSONS. 





Snow. 





MRS. A. L. THOMPSON, GOLDFIELD, IOWA. 





Ross, what isthisin this glass? Snow. Har- 
old, tell me something about snow. Itis white, 
cold, hard, and we can have fine sleigh-rides on 
snow, and it comes in winter. Is snow all over 
the world, Eva? Ohno! there are some very 
warm countries where there is no snow at all. 
Susie, why is this? Why, because the air has to 
becold tomake snow. Why isthis,Eldon? Dew 
rises from the earth, formsin clouds. When the 
clouds are heavier than the air the cloud dis- 
solves and falls in the form of rain. If the air 
grows colder this is turned into frost, snow or 
hail and in very warm countries the air don’t 
get cold enough to change rain into frost or 
snow. <A very good definition. I remember 
reading of a little boy and his sister whose par- 
ents moved from the United States to India and 
what the children missed and mourned the most 
of the many blessings of the United States was 
the snow and ice, and could hardly realize that 
Christmas was Christmas without snow. After 
a few years they returned to the United States 
and at the first snow storm after their arrival 
they were almost wild with delight, to the great 
amusement of their schoolmates. Does all 
snow look and feel the same, Rollie? Ohno! 
for some snowflakes are soft and light and some 
are sharp and cut and sting our faces like little 
knives. In northern countries the snow storms 
are dangerous. Correct. On high mountains 
these storms are very severe. Also on high 
prairies they are much to be dreaded. A thin 
haze in the air sometimes comes as a kind of a 
warning that such a storm is coming and in 
Minnesota is sometimes seen a heavy dark cloud 
moving swiftly on, as indication that the much 
dreaded storm called a ‘‘blizzard’’ is approach- 
ing. I was once lost in one of these dreadful 
‘blizzards. ’? 
of this. Now you may come near my desk and 
I will let you look through the microscope at 
these snow-flakes. The snow in this glass is 
soft and light and I will place a little of it loosely 
here so you can see. Myrtle, what do you see? 
Why, I didn’t know that snow looked like 
this. The flakes look like little stars, and oh, so 
many different kinds. Now, Agnes, you may 
look. Oh teacher, they are lovely and they do 
shine and glitter. Now, Eldon, tell us what you 
see. Why the faces look something like a 
watch crystal and I guess that is what makes 
the snow so white. That is just the reason ex- 
actly. The reflection of light from the faces of 
these flakes which are called crystals. Now, 
Nora, see if you can see or think of anything the 
others have not mentioned. Why, yes, the cen- 
tre is round and there are six little spikes but 
oh, so many different kinds, no two flakes are 
alike. How many kinds are there, teacher? 


Perhaps I may some day tell you |- 





There are several hundred different kinds. Cold 
air is needed to change moisture into snow. 
Once at St. Petersburgh in Russia, a cold coun- 
try, a pane of glass was by accident broken in 
the window of a room where a large number of 
people were. A gust of wind came in the broken 
window, congealed (that is, froze) the moist air 
in the room and scattered over the surprised 
people a shower of snow-flakes. Now you may 
take your seats and we will at other times ex- 
amine snow-flakes through the microscope. 
Jamie, is snow of any use? Why my papasays 
if we did not heve snow there would not be very 
good crops. That is true, snow protects the 
roots of grasses and winter grains from frost. 
Snow also collects on mountain tops and slowly 
thawing it feeds the streams and rivers which 
also drain land and supply the needed mois- 
ture. It is also better in our climate, northern 
United States, to have snow in winter than to 
have none. A warm winter with little or no 
snow is usually a winter of much sickness. Elsie, 
can you tell anything more about snow? When 
I froze my fingers mamma put snow on to take 
the frost out she said. Eunice, what can you 
think of about snow? When I had chilblains 
on my heels father put snow on them. How 
may we be like the snow, Nellie? Is there 
anything we can copy the snow in, Nellie? We 
can be white and clean and pure. Yes, in per- 
son, mind and heart. Now I want each one of 
you to get your pencils and tablets and write all 
you have today learned about snow, and in 
one week I shall choose one of you, (I will not 
tell you which one) togive this lesson without 
your tablet to the other scholars, while I sit here 
as a visitor. Now we will sing ‘‘Wash me and 
I shall be Whiter than Snow.”’ 


+ _____ 


To understand the world is wiser than to condemn 

it; to study the worldis better than to shun it; to 
use the world is nobler than to abuse it; to make 
the world better, lovlier, and happier is the highest 
work of man.—Anon. 
A well-cultivated memory means an intelligent 
manhood and an active old age. He who remembers 
most, thinks most, for he has most to think with.— 
Chas. G. Leland. 








Every teacher who before April 
ist, ’97, sends a club of 5 yearly 
subscribers to the Instructor, will, in 


addition to our regular cash commis- 
sion, be presented with a copy of 
Craig’s Question Book (price $1.50) 
free of charge, provided 14c be enclos- 
ed to pay postage on the book. This 
is an unparalleled offer and one every 
reader of the Instructor should grasp. 
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Conducted by Elmer E. Beams, German Valley, N. Y. 


The following miscellaneous exercises will be found 
especially interesting to the pupils if used once ortwice 
a week instead of the regular text-book work. Similar 
exercises to these upon different subjects will be found 
in the Instructor each month, and we would suggest 
that you set apart a portion of at least one day each 
week for their use. 








Junior Arithmetic.—Slate Drill. 





1. Add the following numbers, first arranging 
them in columns:—6214, 41230, 394, 3276, 
29081, 7628, 8104, 76, 76006. 

2. Add the six numbers of three figures each 
that can be expressed by the figures 5, 6 and 9. 

3. What number increased by the difference 
between 21098 and 17621 will make the sum of 
20984 and 46021? 

4, Find the final remainder in subtracting 
2904 as many times as possible from 10,000. 

5. How many must be taken from 2,000,000 
to leave 109,009 ? 

6. To what number must 309,701 be added to 
make 1,100,112? 

7. The sum of two numbers is 30,980,421 ; 
the greater is 19,299,876 : what is the less? 

8. The distance from the earth to the sun is 
about 95,000,000 miles; the distance to the 
moon is about 240,000 miles ; how much far- 
ther is it to the sun than to the moon ? 

9. The difference between two numbers is 
2,001,005 ; the larger is 99,009,077 ; find the 
smaller. 

10. A man who was born in 1825 died when he 
was 48 years old ; in what year did he die? 


Exercises in False Syntax. 





IfI was him I would act differently. 
She don’t know her lesson. 
The ink is froze. 
Have you not saw my father? 
. They had his name christened John. 
I will call for you? if you shall go. 
The dog ran away with the ball howling 
with pain. 
8. She fell down to the ground. 
9. Please reach me them books. 
10. Is the tongs in that box ? 
11. Did the girl that found the money return it? 
12. I will go with you if I had the time. 
13. The birds sing merrily as it flies. 
14. An attentive pupil learns easy. 
15. His father asked you and I to come. 
16, You can go with him and I. 
17. They that honor me I will honor. 
18. It is a secret between her and I. 
19. You are as bad as them. 


NO OP wh pS 


21. Let anybody guess this riddle if they can. 
22. Goand lay down and rest yourself. 
Questions for Friday Afternoons. 





Nore :—The teacher should write several of the ques- 
tions upon the board on Monday morning and give the 
pupils the whole week to look up and prepare answers. 

1. Name the inventor of :— 
(1) The Sewing Machine. 
(2) The Electric Telegraph. 
(3) The Steam Engine. 

(4) The Phonograph. 
(5) The Reaper. 

2. To what country did each of the following 
writers belong :— 

(1) Sir Walter Scott. 

(2) Victor Hugo. 

(3) Whittier. 

(4) Wm. Cullen Bryant. 

(5) Homer. 

(6) Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
(7) Shakespeare. 

(8) Edgar Allen Poe. 

(9) Charles Dickens. 

(10) Alice Cary. 

3. Name the three States that produce the 
most :— 


(1) Wheat. (5) Iron. 
(2) Tobacco. (6) Coal. 
(3) Cotton. (7) Gold. 


(4) Corn. (8) Silver. 
Junior Grammar. 





1. Write sentences containing the following 
prepositional phrases :— 
on the floor, 
upon the table, 
from the barn, without money, 
into the house, into the water. 
2. Form as many words as possible from each 
of the following :— 


into my pocket, 
of the house, 


excel, travel, busy, 
Visit, sincere, differ, 
bury, refer, occur, 
beauty, agree, expel. 


3. Change saw to seen and seen to saw, and 
write these sentences correctly :— 
(1) The hawk saw the mouse in the garden. 
(2) They have seen their mother. 
(3) We saw him do it before. 
(4) The old woman saw us behind the barn. 
(5) You surely have seen forty of them. 
4. Add to each of these sentences the word 
yesterday, and write correctly :— 
(1) The boy is playing. 
(2) The boy walks to school. 
(3) The rose has a sweet smell. 
(4) John does his work well. 
(5) The barns are painted brown. 
Junior Grammar. 





1. Write the following nouns in the plural :— 





2. Write eight sentences each containing eight 
words and each requiring two capital letters. 

3. ‘Write fifteen words each containing exactly 
eight letters. 

4, Copy the following words, correcting errors : 


repell, outstriped, preferrable, 
untill, blisful, benefitted, 
chimnies, __ refered, improveing, 
dulness, _ forgeting, handfull. 


5. Write four geographical names each having 
two words. 

6. Divide the following stanza into sentences, 
and divide each sentence into subject and predi- 
cate :— 

“The lark is up to meet the sun, 
The bee is on the wing ; 
The ant its labor has begun, 
The woods with music ring.”’ 
7. Make sentences in which the following 


words occur :— 


comes, sits, writes, 
come, set, rises, 
runs, was, has, 
run, were, raises, 
cries, done, do, 
cry, helps, does. 


Junior Geography. 





1. Locate accurately each of the following 
ports : 

New York, Boston, Galveston, 
Philadelphia, Auckland, Bombay, 
Chicago, Valparaiso, Batavia, 
New Orleans, Melbourne, Honolulu, 
San Francisco, Quebec, Shanghai, 
Yokohama, Canton, Bremen, 


2. Draw a map of the Mississippi Valley show- 
ing the States, rivers and principal cities. 

3. Name the leading exports of the United 
States. The imports. 

4. Name the principal grains of the United 
States and in which sections principally raised ? 
5. Name the principal cotton market of the 
United States. The principal rice market. 

6. Draw a map of the United States showing 
the principal mountains, rivers, lakes, etc. 

7. Name ten articles manufactured in the 
United States. 

8. Name ten minerals found in the United 
States and in which sections found. 

Easy Drawing. 





1. Draw a square. 

2. Draw a square box. 

3. Draw a map of this school-room, marking 
desks, aisles, ‘doors, platform, etc. 

4. Draw a window showing eight panes of 
glass. 

5. Draw a square, one inch on aside, and 
divide it into two equal parts. 

6. Draw a square, two inches ona side, and 
divide it into four equal squares. 

7. Draw a house. 

8. Draw six apples. 

9. Draw an apple leaf. 

10. Draw three pigs, 








20. Let every girl answer for themselves. 





man, mouse, tooth, 
child, horse, goose, 
girl, OX, hero, 
success, cow, church, 
ton, fish, woman. 
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Pedagogics. 





C. STANLEY HOUK, NORRIS CITY, ILL. 





‘Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 

How true this is! Everywhere we look, life 
with all its beauty is present. The child that 
can hear the voice of nature and see the beauty 
in a wild violet is better educated than the col- 
lege graduate that spurns the idea of ‘‘wasting 
time on a violet.’ A study of nature leads us 
up to God. 

‘Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all in my hand, 
Little flower ;—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

Is this not true? Do we not neglect in our 
teaching the earth we live on, the air we breathe, 
the water we drink, and the life and powers that 
impinge upon us from every side, the things of 
health and wealth, of true success and real edu- 
cation? Wecertainly do. Let us then make a 
special effort to give the future citizens of our 
country the means and privilege to study science 
throughout their whole school course. 

Children have countless opportunities to study 
their environment of earth, air, water, life and 
motion. While these opportunities are count- 
less, yet many teachers have not the vaguest 
ideas of such. It would indeed be a very poor 
farm or country that does not furnish a type or 
specimen of every form upon the earth’s sur- 
face. Hills and valleys, mountains and _ plains, 
brooks and rivers, one or all of these natural 
forms, are in easy reach of almost every school 
house. Careful observation is the basis of all 
successful learning and here it aids memory and 
gives the study of geography life. What is true 
of geography, is just as true of geology. The 
modeling of the earth’s surface is going on every 
day. Observe the brooks as they change earth 
from one form to another. Observe the count- 
less kinds of rock. Truths can be obtained for 
the mere looking. In botany, all vegetation 
offers itself to the teacher free. Pots of flowers 
may be placed in the windows. Excursions to 
the woods or parks may be taken. Animal life 
may be studied everywhere from the cat to the 
horses that draw heavy loads’ through the 
streets. All children love cats and never tire 
playing with them. Have them observe 
many things that perhaps they would not, with- 
out your aid. The means of observation are 
most abundant in history. If the school is a 


model school, a pure democracy ; if the children 
are trained to govern themselves, then obser- 
vations of the best form of government, its fail- 
ures and successes, are ever before the pupils. 

I know very well what answer teachers would 





give to the demand for the continual study of 
elementary science, and teaching by observation. 
The public demands something mysterious, 
something supposed to be found within the lids 
of a text book. The public is lead to believe that 
the person that can use the greatest number of 
books in the school-room, and refer the students 
to the greatest number of volumes for reference 
concerning some simple thing that could be 


learned by observation, is the truly educated: 


man,—what do you think? Inacountry school, 
surrounded with the bounties of nature in the 
way of lands, woods, vegetation, and animal 
life, if the teacher should take the children out 
into the fields during school sessions, and should 
study upon the farm that which is of the most 
importance for them to know, should undertake 
to study something about the soils, fertilization, 
insects that destroy the grain, or something of 
drainage, —the result would be that the parents 
would rise in indignation and try to crush such 
‘new fangled notions.’’ This has been true 
from the beginning. Some parents hold to the 
same old ruts of past ages, real Chinamen. A 
few, only a few, are ready to give to the children 
that which is really best and sweetest for them, 
—that which God intended for them. The rea- 
son people reject that which is best is because 
they themselves are the products of text 
book learning. They cannot see that the child 
can be bound to the home farm through love of 
nature, that love for farming will come to the 
child if permitted to observe and experiment ; 
they can not see that children glide away to the 
towns and cities and become clerks, upon this 
sliding platform built of text books. Our sys- 
tem of education can be made so much better, 
so much more enticing, by making observation 
the foundation. This is no new idea on edu- 
cation. Itisas old as human thought. The 
great Socrates urged the study of the great text 
book of nature. Froebel’s whole life was filled 
with an intense desire to bring about this meth- 
od of teaching. The greatest teacher that was 
ever known, Christ, illustrated all His teachings 
by scenes from the hills of Judea. 
eee 
Teach Music (?) 





HOWARD MC DONALD, MCDONALD, OHIO. 





While every subject that in the least relates 
to education has been discussed again and again 
by our educational journals, the subject of 
music has certainly not been given the promi- 
nence it deserves. It would be well if much 
more space were devoted to this subject, from 
the fact that it is sadly neglected in our public 
schools. I think I am safe in saying that in the 
country singing is not taught in one school out 
of twenty. This condition of things is readily 
accounted for. By the time the school teacher 
gets through with the required studies, he has 
very little time left for anything else. My ad- 





vice is to shorten the regular recitations in order 
to give it a place ; for, be assured, it will add 
greatly to your reputation as a teacher. Here is 
a statement that can be relied on: If you want 
to gain the good-will of your patrons in your 
school district ; if you wish to be spoken of as 
an up-to-date teacher—then teach your pupils 
to sing. No recommendation will serve you so 
well, and you will be almost uniformly suc- 
cessful in obtaining schools, if, when you go 
into a district to secure a school, the fact that 
you teach singing has preceded you. 

Of course this rule will not apply if you are 
noticeably deficient in some other respect. 

But its value to the teacher does not end 
here. It can be made very useful to him in 
governing his school. Nothing else will interest 
a school to the extent that music will. Conse- 
quently, if you have pupils that are tardy, sing 
in the morning and the difficulty will be over- 
come. Ifyou notice that your pupils are list- 
less and are putting no energy into their work, 
stop at once and sing some spirited selection, 
after which they will continue their work with 
renewed vigor. Haveno special time to sing 
but sing when you think it will be most bene- 
ficial. If you are happy in your selection of a 
singing book and in your choice of songs, and 
use the proper method of instruction, your pu- 
pils will become so enthusiastic that you will 
have some difficulty in keeping them from sing— 
ing during the intermissions, when they should 
be out in the fresh air and sunlight. 

Any progress that a pupil makes in this art 
will be very gratifying to his parents and very 
useful to the child later in life. No accomplish- 
ment is of more value to the youth of today than 
a knowledge of music. 

It is well-nigh impossible nowadays to move 
in cultured society unless you have some ac- 
complishment that will enable you to contribute 
to the general entertainment. This is the case 
more especially with regard to girls. Other 
branches of study, the ‘“‘threes’’ for example, 
may be of more importance to boys in general ; 
but in no other branch will a girl so soon feel 
her ignorance as in this. If it is an accomplish- 
ment, then, much to be desired, it certainly can- 
not be long until instruction in music will be 
made compulsory in our public schools. 

But methinks I hear some habitual croaker 
exclaim that it does not afford the drill that the 
mind requires. That is*a mistaken notion, for 
the mental drill in acquiring a knowledge of 
music is equal to that of any of the ordinary 
branches. Again I hear a voice, and this time 
it comes from some antiquated school teacher, 
who wofully exclaims: “I can’tsing.’? Very 
well, then it is time for you to step down and 
out and let some one take your place who is 
able to fill the needs of the modern school. 

It is claimed by all instructors in music, and 
by those who have had years of experience, that 
it is possible for every one to become reasonably 
proficient in this art ; and this being true, those 
teachers who are forced out of the profession 
because of their inability to sing, have no one to 
blame but themselves. In conclusion, then, I 
would say, teach singing because it will aid you 
in your chosen profession and because of its 
value to the average scholar. 
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Hints on Class Management. 





BY E. E. BEAMS, GERMAN VALLEY, N. J. 





We find that class management includes both 
control and teaching. In order to be a good class 
manager, one should be able to govern well and 
teach rightly. No teacher can instruct a class 
effectively until he can control it at will, until 
he ismaster of the situation, or until he can se- 
cure that degree of order and respectful attention 
he desires, whenever he likes, and without any 
difficulty. Nothing but good teaching will help 
to secure and maintain orderly attention, and 
make school government easy. We experience 
no difficulty in controlling a class which is 
much interested in its work. 

Never place control inthe place of teaching ; 
such is a grand mistake—it is a means for the 
end. Truly, control is a prerequisite, but good 
sound teaching is the main business. 

The power to govern and the power to teach 
are very distinct ; as a rule, they go together, but 
one is no guarantee of the other. The con- 
trolling power depends asa whole on charact- 
er and moral force ; teaching skill depends on 
intellectual acquirements and aptitudes. 

Good class-government should be real and de- 
cided, kind and wise. 

Certainly school rule must be more or less ar- 
bitrary. The teacher should have his own way ; 
his will must prevail ; his must be the master- 
mind of the class, single, strong, supreme. 

The teacher’s personality must be felt. The 
commonest form of bad government is largely 
owing to the teacher’s feeble personal influence ; 
he being unable to control, his class goes ungov- 
erned. 

Children never submit to harsh government 
only through compulsion, and then they will 
chafe under it, and would rebel if they dared. 

Leading consists in securing the child’s willing 
co-operation, and inducing him to go on by 
making the onward path attractive. Every 
teacher should study his pupils carefully, and 
then he’ll soon discover forces which he can at- 
tach to himself as allies, and then he will see 
more clearly those which he must meet with con- 
sistent opposition. 

The teacher must join sympathetic insight to 
definite purpose, ready tact, and general kindli- 
ness. Good government does not of necessity 
have to be harsh, as arule, should not be. It 
should be mild, but have plenty of strength be- 
hind it ; remember ‘‘the velvet glove covers the 
iron hand.’? School duty should be made as 
plain and inviting as possible; what it is, and 
how it may be done should be clearly and 
pleasantly shown. The teacher also may take the 
lead and encourage the child to follow. The 
hindrances to control originate partly in the 
pupils. Teachers, as a rule, are too free to 
blame the pupils for all the evils that arise in 
the class, although in many instances, unskillful 


management is answerable for defect quite as 
often as childish perverseness. 





Weak teaching will make control very difficult; 
where the teacher lacks earnestness, self-reliance, 
reasonable self-assertion and discriminative in- 
sight, and where he uses his eye, ear and voice 
poorly, the controlling power is weakened. 

Nor can a teacher govern a class unless he sees 
and knows almost instinctively when to strike 
in, what to say or do, and how to say or do it. 

The teacher should indicate by his manner 
that he knows his position and power as a ruler, 
and that he intends to maintain it. There should 
always be a quiet assumption of authority. 
The teacher must always show a_ business-like 
self-reliance and a modest confidence, as _ well as 
that reasonable gravity in tone and manner 
which experience has proved to be so great a 
help to control. 

The teacher must never show that he antici- 
pates any difficulty. Do not assume the possi- 
bility of disobedience, even if you really expect 
it. If you seem to anticipate that all will go 
well, this in itself will help to secure the pro- 
priety you desire. Teacher, be on guard and 
check the beginnings of inattention, disorder, 
and undue self-assertiveness. Look for them 
carefully, yet not with unwise anticipatory 
minuteness. It’s better to pass over some things 
than to make too much of them. 

Use the utmost discretion in appealing to 
higher authority. An assistant teacher may call 
on the principal to support and aid her in cer- 
tain cases. But young teachers must learn to 
conquer their difficulties for themselves before 
they canrule. The teacher weakens her authori- 
ty whenever she asks for outside help to main- 
tain it. The teacher should make obedience as 
easy as he can. 

He should be strict, yet kind ; reasonably ex- 
acting, but not severe. Children obey with cer- 
tainty when they feel obliged to do it; they 
obey with pleasure when they feel their teacher 
is their friend. Kindly feeling is sure to be 
recognized and responded to. 

Be sure to make each pupil responsible for his 
share of class-duty. Where the relations be- 
tween children and their teacher are of the 
highest kind, a look of dissatisfaction will be a 
sufficient punishment. Have all lessons care- 
fully prepared ; let there be no hand-to-mouth 
teaching. Guard your temper by all means and 
in general show your versatility and strength by 
rising to the circumstances and mastering them. 

—— me 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13. 





regions. They drain a comparatively small 
area and no very large streams empty into them. 
On all sides of them we find many rivers rising 
quite near and flowing off in an opposite direc- 
tion to empty their waters into the northern 
seas, the Atlantic ocean, or the Mississippi sys- 
tem. Although they form the largest system of 
inland navigation and embrace half of the fresh 
water surface in the world, they drain a section 


only one-half larger than the area they occupy. 

The extremely low water sheds surrounding 
the great lakes prove that the St. Lawrence 
was formerly not the only river that found 
source in them. Lake Michigan in ages gone 
by found an outlet to the Gulf of Mexico through 
the Illinois which rises only a few miles from 
its western shores. 

The waters from Lake Erie passed down the 
Wabash. The Mohawk river led Ontario’s 
waters to New York bay. 

Lake Superior perhaps emptied some of its 
waters through Moose river into James bay ; 
and Lake Huron through the Ottawa into the 
St. Lawrence. 

In the past there can be no doubt but that 
New England was cut off from the rest of the 
continent by the Hudson, Lake Champlain and 
the Richelieu forming one continuous body of 
water. This section always proved a_ bone of 
contention, as when the French and Indian war, 
the Revolution and the war of 1812 were in pro- 
gress. The nations recognized it, as did the Iro- 
quis Indians, as ‘*The Gate of the Cowntry.”’ 

The Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac, James 
and Savannah rivers all deeply indent the Ap- 
palachian mountains. 

South of the southern termination of these 
mountains the Mississippi Valley and Atlantic 
coast plain are continuous. 

The tide of emigration seems to have moved 
along four main lines of travel to the west. 

(1) The Hudson and Mohawk valleys. 

(2) The Potomac and Ohio valleys. 

(3) The Virginia valleys and mountain passes 
into Kentucky and Tennessee. 

(4) The Gulf Coast section. 

Emmigrants first reached the west through 
‘the second and third routes, but artificial routes of 
‘commerce were first built in the valley of the 
| Mohawk. 
| A depression of only 500 feet would set the 
Gulf of Mexico back to Cincinnati while 1000 
feet would unite it with ‘‘the Lakes.”’ 
| The eastern shores of North America are not 
‘only the more open but they are nearer the 
eastern continent than the Pacific shores, The 
| Antilles and the Bahamas on the west, the 
| Bermudas in mid-ocean, and the Canary and 
| Azores on the east formed convenient stopping 
| points for explorers. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of these facts on the physical features of 
the country. Their understanding will unravel 
many an interesting historical condition. It 
explains our early European dependency rather 
than upon Asia. 

They throw a light upon the Spanish, English 
and French claims of the continent; of the 
course and extent of their discoveries and ex- 
plorations and final struggles for dominion. 

They account for our growth of territory and 
help us understand the settlement of the far 
| West and the rapid improvementsin the facili- 
ities for travel and trade which now bind us to- 
gether stronger than the bonds of nature. 

In fact they are not only the key of the past 
but the pledge of the future. A map of this na- 
‘ture will in no wise be complete, but details such 
'as climate and productions and how they effect 
civilization may be added as required. 
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Conducted by Chas. H. Peters, All questions for 


this department should be sent to the Editorial De- 
partment of the Normal Instructor. Only questions 
of interest to a large number of our subscribers will 
be answered. 








Give the form of introduction if the parties made 
acquainted are a venerable old man and a young lady. 
Should the lady’s name always be called first ? 

Ans. Recollect always to introduce the gentle- 
man to the lady, except in the case of very ex- 
alted rank, extreme age or the possession of 
great eminence in intellectual or artistic life ; 
otherwise the rule is inflexible save in introduc- 
ing a youthful ‘‘rosebud”’ formally to an elderly 
gentleman, in which case you would present her 
to him. In the case above you would say, ‘‘Mr. 
A. allow me to introduce Miss B.”’ 

What causes fogs over the Newfoundland Banks? 

Ans. The warm vapors of the Gulf Stream 
come in contact with the cold air from the Arctic 
current coming down the east coast of North 
America. 

Why can not an owl see in daytime? 

Ans. The owl has no eyelids and the sun- 
light is too.strong for its eyes. 

What is the lowest degree and what the highest 
degree which can be marked by a mercurial ther- 
mometer ? 

Ans. 
at 350°. ’ 

Two men traveling in the same direction are 60 
miles apart; the one in advance travels 5 miles an 
hour, and the other 7 miles an hour; in how many 
hours will the latter overtake the former? 

Ans. 7 miles—5 miles=2 miles gained each 
hour. It will take as many hours to gain 60 
miles as 2 miles are contained in 60 miles which 
are 30 times: It takes 30 hours. 

A merchant bought a bill of goods amounting to 
$775 on 4 months’ credit, if money is worth 10 per 
cent to him what might he pay for the goods in cash? | 

Ans. $1.034—Amount of $1.00 for 4 months. 
$775-~-$1.034—750 .-. $750 is the present worth 
and what he might pay in cash. 

A man owes a debt to be paid in 4 equal install- 
ments 4, 9, 12 and 20 months, respectively; discount 
being allowed at 5% he finds that $750 ready money 
will pay the debt; how much does he owe? 

Ans. $.9836-+ =present worth of $1 for 4 mo. 

-9638-+ = “cc cc cece 66 9 a3 
.9523+ =— «6 ee (7 ae ee 23 12 * 
9230+ = * (6 GE LK OG 

Sum of present worth=$3.8227-+ which is 
the present worth on each $4*of the debt. 

.*. $750-+-$3.8227+- x 4=$784.74+ 

I sent my agent $7,000 to be invested in wheat at 
$1.15 per bushel, allowing him a commission of 3% on 
the purchase. Paid for storage 2 cents per bushel per 
month, and 1% per month for the use of the money. 
After 3 months my agent sold the wheat at $1.33 per 
bushel, charging 2% commission for making the sale, 


Mercury becomes solid at 40° and boils 


| month which I had discounted at a bank at 9%. Did 
: I gain or lose and how much? 

Ans. $7000--1.03=$6796.1165+ invested in 
wheat after deducting 3 per cent. commission. 

$6796.1165 --$1.15=5909.666+ bushels of 
wheat. 

5909. 666 x .02 X3=$354.5799-- for storage. 

$7000 x .01 X 3=$210 interest. 

5909.666-+ XX $1.33 = $7859.8488 + selling 
price. 

$7859.848-+ .02—$157.1969 + commission 
for selling. 

Bank discount on $7859.8488 for 83 days at 
9 per cent. =$64.8436+ 








$7000 + $354.5799 + $210.00. 

$157.1969+ $64. 9436= $7786. 6204+. 

$7859. 8488 + —$7786. 6204-4 $73. 229 Gain. 

What caused the Newfoundland Banks ? 

Ans. The icebergs brought down by the cold 
current southward meeting the warmer waters 
of the Gulf stream, melt rapidly and deposit 
their load of rocky material. This deposit, 
gathering through untold ages, has produced the 
shoals of that vicinity called the Newfoundland 
Banks. 

Who was the “‘last of the Romans ?’’ 

Ans. 
most noted father of the House and Senate, was 
so called by Jefferson. He was forty years in 
Congress. 

How did Texas receive its name? 

Ans. It is a Spanish word and is said to sig- 
nify ‘‘Friends.’’ 

Who penned the articles of confederation ? 

Ans. John Dickinson of Delawate. 

What is meant by the sun being at one of its foci? 

Ans, The orbit of the sun is an ellipse, which 
is a plane figure bounded by a curve, the sum 


those points and terminated by the curve. The 


two points are called foci. 


of the distances from every point of which to} 4, ¢he Antarctic Circle is 9.000 miles 
5 . . . ; ste a 

two fixed points is equal to the line drawn through | , 4 depth is 3 miles 
D : 


May 25, 1846, married in 1866 to prince Chris- 
tian of Denmark ; princess Louisa b. Mar. 18, 
1848, married in 1871 to Marquis of Lorne; 
prince Arthur, b. May 1, 1850, created duke of 
Connaught, 1874, married in 1879 princess 
Louise Marguerite of Prussia; prince Leopold, 
b. April 7, 1853, was created duke of Albany 
1881, and married to princess Helena of Waldeck 
in 1882 (d. 1884); princess Beatrice, b. April 
14, 1857, married 1885, prince Henry of Bat- 
tenberg. 

Who said, ‘‘We have lived long, but this is the no- 
blest work of our whole lives.” 

Ans. Livingston at the time of the purchase 
of Louisiana. 

If the earth’s axis were on a slant of 33° from a per- 
pendicular, what would be the width of the Temperate 
Zones? 

Ans. Double the inclination of the axis and 
subtract from 90° to get the Temperate Zones. 
2X 33°=66°. 90°—66°=24° width of Tem- 
perate. 

What is meant by the “Seven Cities of Cibola ?’’ 
Ans. The cities sought by Coronado. It is 


thought that the ruins of some Indian towns 


northwest of Santa Fe, New Mexico, is the site 


Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina, the | of the ‘‘Seven Cities of Cibola.’’ 


In what direction is Behring Strait from the North 


Pole? 


Ans. All points on the earth’s surface are 
south of the North Pole. 

When and where does the day begin ? 

Ans. At midnight on the 180th Meridian. 
Who was called the 8 by 7 president ? 

Ans. Hayes. 

What is the width and depth of the Pacific Ocean. 
Ans. Its greatest width along the Equator is 
10,000 miles. Its length from Behring Strait 
Its aver- 
Area 71,000,000 sq. mi. 


Why does the sun shine into a north window in 


summer? 





To draw an ellipse and note the position of 


in your string will allow. 
pins in the figure will be the foci. 

Where may the poem ‘John Maynard’ be found? 

Ans. Fermo’s Election (A. B. Co.) 

How many children had Queen Victoria and to 
whom married ? 

Ans. 
and five daughters : the princess royal, Victoria, 
b. Nov. 21, 1840, married Jan. 25, 1858, to 
Frederick William, who in 1888 became Freder- 
ick III, emperor of Germany, of brief reign ; 
Albert Edward, prince of Wales, heir apparent 
to the throne of the United Kingdom, b. Nov. 
9, 1841, married Mar. 10, 1863, princess Alex- 
andra Caroline, eldest daughter of Christian IX, 
King of Denmark ; princess Alice, b. April 25, 
1843, married July 1, 1862, prince Frederick 
William of Hesse (d. 1878); prince Alfred, b. 
Aug. 6, 1844, created duke of Edinburg, 1866, 
married Jan. 23, 1874, Marie, only daughter of 





and took in payment a note for the amount for one 


= 





the emperor of Russia; princess Helena, b. 


Ans. The globular form and inclination of 


the foci, stick two pins into a board and tie a the axis throws a place coming into the sunlight 
string loosely to them both ; then with a pencil tas euch position that the sun’s rays, not 
draw such a curved line about them as the slack | following a curved line but a straight line, shine 
The position of the jnto the north windows in summer near sunrise 
and sunset. 


Is Mt. Everest, in Asia, the highest mountain in the 


world ? 


Ans. The latest geographies so give it. 
Is the word ‘“‘next’”” a comparable adjective, if so, 


Her majesty has had issue—four sons | gompare? 


Ans. Yes. Near, nearer, nearest or next. 
Why do we use the apostrophe in the word o’clock ? 


Ans. Letters are omitted ‘‘o(f the) clock.’’ 
What was the society of the Cincinnati ? 


Ans. A society formed after the Revolution 


by its leading generals. 


Where is the Key to the Bastile? Why so called? 
Ans. At Mt. Vernon, Va. It was the key to 


the prison by that name in Paris, France. 


What president in his inaugural called attention to 
the fact that he was the first one born after the Revo- 
lution ? 

Ans. Zachary Taylor ‘was the first one born 
after the treaty was signed closing the war. 
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Road to Knowledge. 





THERE IS NO OTHER PATHWAY IN LIFE SO 
CAREFULLY MARKED OUT. 





‘very one who has the reading habit 
—and everybody reads—has one of two 
objects in view: to acquire information 
or to experience a mental pleasure,” 
writes ‘‘Droch”’ in his “Literary Talks’ 
in the December Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“No matter how inferior the book read, 
when you sat down to read you intended 
to learn something new, or ‘to kill time,’ 
which is a colloquial way of saying that 
you wanted to turn your mind into 
pleasant channels. There is a certain 
type of mind that only gets pleasure out 
of reading when at the same time it is 
getting knowledge. That kind is the 
exception, and it reaches full satisfaction 
only by becoming what we calla scholar. 
For the mind seeking knowledge by 
reading the sign-boards are many in 
these days, and, instead of the way be- 
ing narrow and arduous, there is no 
other highway in life quite so carefully 
marked out as the road to knowledge. 
In many little towns and cross-roads the 
Sate has marked the entrance to it with 
a schoolhouse which is free to every- 
body. And from there, up through the 
high school and the normal school to 
the college, the State lavishes money, 
and rich men and churches give millions 
to make the way plain andeasy. Inno 
other line of effort can so much be had 
for nothing as in the acquisition of 
knowledge. Even for those whose time 
is limited by the necessities of bread- 
“arning, there are Chautauqua circles 
and University Extension societies. The 
world was never so kind to the inquiring 
mind as it is to-day.”’ 

++ 
How the Chinese Do Things. 








Everything relating to the orient is of 
interest. The Chinese do everything 
back ward. 
usual order of civilization. 

Note first that the Chinese compass 
points to the south instead of the north. 

The men wear skirts andthe women 
trousers. 

The men carry on dressmaking, and 
the women carry burdens. 

The spoken language of China is not 
written, and the written language is not 
spoken. 

Books are read backward, and what 
we call foot-notes are inserted in the top 
of the page. 

The Chinese surname comes first in- 
stead of last. 

The Chinese shake their own hands in- 
stead of the hands of those they greet. 

The Chinese dress in white at funerals, 
and in mourning at weddings ; while old 
women always serve as bridesmaids. 

The Chinese launch their vessels side- 
ways, and mount their horses from the 


off side. 
The Chinese begin dinner with des- 


sert, and end with soup and fish. 


They exactly reverse the], 


Story of the Minutes. 





Weare but minutes—little things ! 

Each one furnished with sixty wings, 
With which we fly on our unseen track, 
And not a minute ever comes back. 


We are but minutes—yet each one bears 
A little burden of joys and cares, 
Patiently take the minutes of pain— 
The worst of minutes can not remain. 


We are but minutes—when we bring 

A few of the drops from pleasure’s spring, 
Taste their sweetness while we stay— 

It takes but a minute to fly away. 


We are but minutes—use us well, 
For how we are used we must one day | 
tell. | 
Who uses minutes, has hours—to use, | 
Who loses minutes, whole years must | 
lose.—Selected. 
—__—._ +a ——- —_ 
The Fairy’s Gifts. 








Last night, when I was snug in bed, 
A fairy came to me and said: 

‘Dear child, three gifts to youI bring, 
A box, a mirror, and a ring. 

Each morning use the mirror bright, 
To bring your little faults to light ; 

When you have found them, everyone, 
Open this box, as I have done, 

And pack them quickly out of sight. 
Remember ! shut the lid down tight! 


‘We call these best of gifts to youth, 
One, self-control, the other, truth ; 
This goldon ring, sincerity, 
Wins friends wherever you may be.” 
I never spoke, I did not stir ; 
I only lay and looked at her, 
And when she went I did not know ; 
She melted like a flake of snow, 
The door was barred, the windows, too ; 





Hope 


Returns to the heart of the victim bound in the 
chains of rheumatism, dyspepsia, scrofula, ca- 
tarrh, when the blood is enriched and purified by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. Alldruggists. $1 





Hood's Pills sii igewion "Be 





“Yours at Cost.” 


Columbia 


Bicycle 


Calendar 


365 memorandum pages—365 squibs of 
cycling interest—120 little thumb-nail 
sketches—an office and home convenience. 





Because there are just a few words of trip- 
hammer, unanswerable argument about 
Columbia bicycle qual- 
ity and the mechanical 
certainty produced by 
twenty years of con- 
tinuous bicycle 
building, this 
calendar is 
yours, pre- 
paid, for five 
two-cent 
stamps. 
\ ee Address Calen- 
\ dar Department, 
> POPE MG. CO.,Hartford, Conn. 





How do you’spose that she got through 
I’m sure she came, so real it seemed, 


But mamma says, I must have 
dreamed. —Exchange. 
——“{-1 2 + 


A Bit of Life. 





A maiden sat within the door 

And sang as many times before. 

A man to daily toil passed by, 

No love nor pleasure lit his eye, 
But when he heard the merry song 
He whistled as he went along. 


A woman by the window wept 

For one who in the churchyard slept, 
But when upon her hearing fell 

That tune she knew and loved so well 
The flood of burning tears was stayed, 
And soon a song her lips essayed. 


Her neighbor heard the tender straiu, 
And softly joined the sweet refrain. 
Thus, all day long that one song bore 
Its joyousness from door to dvor. 
—Crara J. Denton in December Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


++ 
Sweet May hath come to love us, 
Flowers, trees, their blossoms don ; 
And through the blue heavens above us 
The very clouds move on. 





—Heine. 


A wise man will make more opportuni- 





—Union Signal. 





ties than he finds.—Zord Bacon. | 4 





ae VERSIE Yate} CUFFS. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in “continued use. 
sateen Collar Oo. 7 = 8t.. Boston ,Mass, 
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POO SON ee we 


LAW BY MAIL 


No line of study offers greater advantages 
to the professional man, the business man, 
the teacher or student, than a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of law, and 
these advantages can best be obtained by 
the study ofan AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


aaa, 44949 come 
We offer four courses: ; 


1. A Preparatory Law Course. 

2. A Course in Commercial Law. 
3. A Course preparing the stud- 
ent for admission to the Bar. 

4. A Course in Practice for the 


Young Lawyer, 
omar 7 16 cme 
The above courses are based upon AMER- 
ICAN LAW, and illustrated by AMER- 4 
ICAN CASES. ) 
If you wish to profit from your leisure, ‘ 
write for catalogue to Q 


. COLUMBIAN . q 


CORRESPONDENCE LAW SCHOOL, | 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. » 
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who _ command one of 

the most efficient aids and in- 

centives to study ever devised, 
should write for book descrip- | 
tive of McAllister’s Magic | 


Lanterns & Stereopticons | 
f and the place occupied by 
Y them in educational work. 


Contains instructions for operating lanterns 
and lists of hundreds of views illustrating 
history, geography, astronomy, anato- 
my, natural history and every phase of 
school work. Mailed free on request, 


T. H. MCALLISTER, 
49 Nassau Street, New i 
i) 76 —— St., 
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SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


first lesson free. 
PO 


Thoroughly taught by experts. Catalogue and 

Positions for all graduates. 

TTS SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
Williamsport, Pa. 





22 


sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com. 
missions of the agents. NO money required 
untilinstrument has been thoroughly tested 
in yourown house. Shipped on 3 days’ trial. 


FREE ) 


A \ Sold on instalments. 


E 


$160.00 


and up. 


Send , ADDRESS 


asy payment, 


for catalogue at once if you want to obtain 


Teceived.  P¢ 


the greatest bargain ever offered. W 
AX your name and address plam/ly, and we 
> willsend by mail same day letter is 
bad 


silively Guar anlee | 
SS every Organ and Piano 
_ twenty-five years. _ * 


rite / 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 668 
Washington, N. J. 
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my We deliver FREE on re- 
a ceipt of $2. this — 


feet are pos] 


SBeatalogne, Department B, New 
Gd Postal Shoe Co. 383 Washi 


P 
ton 





Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Used in the schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Washington St Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, and the principal cities and ® 
towns of every State. Endorsed by promi- 
ag nent educators as the best published on 
ine the following subjects: 
be Spelling, Letter Writing, 
Typewriting, Shorthaad, 
English, Business Law, 
Ma ©6Bookkeeping, Pocket Dictionary. 
ea The Dictionary is vest-pocket sizeand con- 
tains 33.000 words. Price, leather, in- ® 
dexed. 50 cts.; cloth, not indexed, 25 cts. e 
“i The Practical Text Book Co., @ 
H Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. @ 
Write for text-book catalogue, sample e 
es, and rates to schools. 


ey” porean 
0000000000000 0000000080000 


SHORTHAND Itis wse to be pre- 
© pared to teach it. It 
is fast becoming a oot anes in all educationa 
institutions. ISAAC PITTIMAN’S system adoped 
oy and taught in Public Schools of New York 
City. ‘Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonograpic 
Self-Instructor,’’ 250 pp., $1.50. Specimen nes, 
Alphabet and Full Rules for Writing FREE TO 
TEACHERS. Mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q.,N.¥, 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 
Fifth Ave., N. W. Cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


Che School Record 



























wide-awake hey : I for teaches and 
2 bij ges. c practical and help» 
Pat every Sepurtment uptodate. | Sample 


free ta prospective subscribers. go cents a year. Big 
commision to agents. We want them ev Ce 
Addres> The School Record, Detroit, Mich. 













+«_ LANGUAGE, _» 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9. 








whereas at present the number of genders 
is sensibly limited to the number of sexes 
which gender serves to denote. 

We have but two forms for case— 
the nominative and the possessive; the 
position of the words or the context 
must determine whether a given word 
has the nominative or objective case. 
Dr. Richard Morris, the author of ‘‘His- 
torical Outlines of English Accidence”’ 
(Macmillian & Co.,) tells us that the 
possessive form is a relic of the old Eng- 
lish genitive case and thatthe apos- 
trophe indicates the elision of the vowel 
which preceded the final ‘‘s” in both 
numbers. The retention of the apos- 
trophe serves to denote by its use and 
position both number and case. 

Space forbids the enumeration of other 
examples of historical development but 
many might be cited which would be 
both interesting and instructive. 

The following books are a great aid to 
the teacher in preparing language work 
for pupils and should be placed in the 
pupils’ hands as early as intelligent use 
is possible. 

“A Handy Dictionary of Syno- 
nyms” by H. S. Faulkner. This inex- 
pensive little book also contains the 
opposites of words listed as well as their 
synonyms. It may be admissible to add 





that Frederick Ayers,a conceded author- 
ity on this subject, claims that the only 
two words in our language which are 
truly synonymous are begin and com- 
mence, “The Verbalist,’’ by Frederick 
Ayers. ‘Historical Outlines of English 
Accidence,’’by Richard Morris. ‘‘Crabbe’s 
Synonyms,” ‘‘Roget’s Thesaurus of En- 
glish Words and Phrases.”’ 


PERLE URLS 
The People In It. 





Some love the glow of outward show, 
The shine of wealth, and try to win it; 
The house to me may lowly be, 
If I but like the people in it. 


What’s all the gold that glitters cold, 
When linked to hard and haughty 
feeling ? 
Whate’er we’re told, the noblest gold 
Is truth of heart and honest dealing ! 


A humble roof may give us proof 
That simple flowers are often fairest ; 
And trees whose bark is hard and dark, 
May yield usfruit and bloom the rarest. 


There’s worth as sure among the poor 
As e’er adorned the highest station ; 

And minds as just as theirs, we trust, 
Whose claim is but of rank’s creation. 


Then let them seek, whose minds are 
weak, 
Mere fashion’s smiles,and try to win it; 
The house to me may lowly be, 
If I but like the people in it. 
—Selected. 





We Pa Sala tomen and women in every 
J ry town to work for us, day or 
evening, it their homes; nice, pleasant work; no 


Canvassing. IJxperiencve not necessary. Enclose 
oerk for particulars. Department R. 
STANDARD MP’G. CO. 142 W. 23d St., N. Y. 





CUT RATES 


On Newspapers and Magazines, Ameri- 
can and Foreign. Send for catalogue 
listing 2,500 periodicals. 
WM. S. CRANDALL, 
6th St., Bath, N. Y. 


Tidd’s Scientific Temperance. 


This book should be studied, read and re-read 
by every man, woman and child in America. _ It 
is especially adapted to school-room use. Orders 
for more than 200 copies were received in ad- 
vance of publication, and indications now oe 
to its being universally used by the schools 
throughout the country. Paper, 2>cents; boards, 
35 cents. Address, 


A. L. TIDD, Wakefield, Ohio. 
PLAYS and ENTERTAINMENTS. 


WHATS NEXT? (25 CENTS.) An up todatecom- 

edy in 3 acts, for 7 male and3 female characters, 
The Funniest Play ever Written. 

Has rattling good parts for Everybody. 

Can be Played in any Hall. 

Will Galvanize an audience of Mummies. 

Plays about 150 minutes. Provokes about 150 

laughs. It will fill your hall to the doors and 

leave another audience outside, waiting to get 

in the next night. Getit. READ IT. PLAY IT. 


THE GYPSIES’ FESTIVAL. (25CENTs.) A 
musical entertainment for young people. Introduces 
the Gypsy Queen, Fortune Teller, Yankee Peddler, 
and a chorus of Gypsies, ot any desired number. The 
scene is supposed tobea Gypsy Camp. Thecostumes 
are very pretty, but simple; the dialogue bright ; the 
music easy and tuneful ; and the drill movements 
and calisthenics are graceful. Few properties and 
noset scenery required, so that the entertainment 
can be represented on any platform. 

Either of the above Plays will be sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of the annexed prices. 

nap Look out for my advertisement next month, 


Harold Roorbach, Publisher,132 Nassau St.,N.Y. 
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= You all 


Know what 
Busy Work Series is. 


SERIEs. 
but a pleasure. 








A “Snap Shot” 


Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Work 
A glance at their faces shows the work not a_ task, 


~ 





It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed 
practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. These leaflets are de- 
voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 
and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. 
fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 


THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Srnrtzs is to provide profitable work for 


Until further notice Busy 
WokK SERIEs will be given 
free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 


We want to double our list @ 
this year. Do you see the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 


address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 


when renewing your subscription. 


Address 


Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


idle pupils and to use for reviews. Thous- 
ands are using them with great success. 
Postpaid $1.20. 

SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year 
and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





8 Geert Ewa, vce asad iran 
_ Tb RIGHT PLACE TO BUY 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Colors, Drawing Papers, Blue Process Pa- 
per, T-Squares, Scales, Curves, Tri- 
angles, and all kinds of Archi- 
tect’s and Engineer’s 
Supplies, 

Artists’ Materials and Picture Frames 


Is AT 


FROST & ADAMS CO., 
Importers Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 

a7 Cornhill, Boston, Masa. 
ka-New Catalogue Free ori Application. — 
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[School Books - “| 
| ©To Burn’? 


Pardon our use of slang, but if you 
} have more school books than you| 
: need do not burn them for you can 3 
sell them to us for cash, or trade 3 
them for books you want. A postal 
¢ will get information if addressed to 3 


C, M. BARNES COMPANY, | 


106-168-110-112Wabash Ave.,CHICAGO 
(Bus. Estab. 1874—Tiico#. 1894) 
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A FROG comes under 
the head of 
~ NATURAL HISTORY 
a) Send two cent stamp 
for Best List of Books 
in Botany, Insects, 
== Birds, Fishes and all 
= kinds of nature study 
Headquarters for all 
s=" Natural History Books. 
18 Areh St., Boston, Hass. 
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Evening. 





FOR THE INSTRUCTOR BY CLARA HAUENS- 
’ CHILD, 


Slowly, softly, calmly, 
Cometh the evening down, 

As the shimmering rays of sunset, 
Fade from the busy town. 


Slowly, softly, calmly, 
Night’s sable mantle is spread ; 
And day with its joys and sorrows, 
And its hopes and fears lie dead. 


Slowly, softly, calmly, 
Lest it make some sad regret, 
Falis evening's beiiediction, 
Wheii the sun in splendor has set. 
Slowly, softiy,; calinly, 
Closing eyés diinined with tears ; 
But the heartaches soothed by slumber, 
Can be banished only by years. 


Slowly, softly, calmly, 
Cometh the hour of rest ; 

And the holy calm of evening, 
Is ever life’s sweetest and best. 
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By S. C. HANSON. Nearly 
One Quarter of a [iillion of 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
SS These Books have Been Sold. 


Their success is Phenomenal because they are the Legg no and Best School Music 
Books Published. The words are Rythmical and the Melodies Captiva . They 
eompletely charm every school into which they are introduced. The list is as follows: 











_MERRY MELODIES, 64 pp, manilla covers, 15c per copy, or$1.65 perdoz. prepaid. SILVERY 
NOTES (a book to follow Merry Melodies) 48 pp., manilla covers, 15 cts. bs copy, or $1.50 per doz. 
prepaid. IRRY SONGS, introducing the novel Key or Guide to the Artof Reading and Sing- 
ing Written Music, also Standard National songs. Board covers; 118 pp., 30cts. per copy, or $3.00 
per doz. net or $3.60 prepaid. PRIMARY AND CALISTHENIC SONGS; 100 pp., 75 of whichare 
splendid Motion and Calisthenic songs and 25 are Musical Drills. A aa hand-book for the 
Primary and Intermediate Teacher. 50 cts. per COPY: prepaid. GOLDEN GLEES, The Great 
Big School Song Book (Just Out.). 173 pages of the Brightest and Best Music Written by the leading 
musical authors in the U.S. Itis without an equal. 173 pp. board covers 35 cents per Copy or $3.60 
per doz. net, or $4.20 prepaid. 

We ask every teacher to try these books. We guarantee them as recommended. 


NO FREE BOOKS. Send price in fall for samples. A copy each of the above five 
books will be sent on receipt of $1.25. 
H H Columbian School Report Cards. The most complete published, $1.90 
Other Publications. per 100. Also “Something to Speak” 10c per copy, > 
a 
Sheet Music, 
tak 


“The Old Nest’? (Commencement Song and Chorus) 35 cents. “Sewing the 
Tares’’ (Sacred Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘“Brudder Eben Cotch a Coon” (A 
ing Plantation Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘‘Willies Wooing” (A tender Love Song and Chorus) 

35 cts. All four for 75 cents. They are splendid for Entertainments, Teachers’ Meetings, Etc. 

SCHOOL MUSIC 
Address S. C. HANSON & CO., stp? titers: 
e -_ 
Williamsport, Ind. 








Keep pushiig! ‘tis wiser than sitting 
aside, 

And sighing and watching and waiting 
the tide ; | 
In life’s earnest battle they only prevail, | 
Who daily march onward and never say | 





fail. | 
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A Strong Team.... 


7 Normal Instructor, : : 3 ‘Price gt All For SI, 30, : 


ene<cmms 666 ame 000. aa. ~~ 





Pathfinder (weekly) ~ : $ 
Educational Independent (weekly) Price $ .50. 


With these three publications, you have,in the INSTRUCTOR the best 
in methods, in the PATHFINDER the best in Current Topics, in the 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT the best in Supplementary Reading, 
and all for the small sum of $1.30, if ordered through 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, -— = 


Dansville, N. Y. : 
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Chamber's Encyclopedia. . 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How to Ger Ir :—First ; send $3.20 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or ifa subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 
all charges paid, at once. 

Srconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to NorMAL Instructor at 50 cents each. 

We auaRANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 
spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


a work costing $75.00. 


Normal Instructor, - Dansville, N. Y. 
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yore wish to make 


-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
DE WITT, Rose St., N.Y. 

-—D habe ALOGUE s- 
BOYS AND GIE AND GIRL money when out of 
school, send name 
and we will tell you how ; no money wanted. 
N. 1. STAWYNER & CO., Providene,R. I. 





REMNANTS for CRAZY PATCH 
SI LK 10c;3 3 peckages, 25c. 25 skeins 
Embroiter ry Silk, 20c. Catalogue, 


Crazy Stitches and list of 400 Quilt Patterns with 
order. LADIES’ ART CO.,B.71,St.Louis,Mo. 


sa- CLIPPINGS WANTED, @ 


We want one person in every town to send us 

paper clippings for which we pay $5 per 100. When 

ting enclose 10 1c stamps for instructions, blanks 
and exclusive rights. N. Pub. Co.,BeaverS Springs, Pa. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


if UnpreSitabty Employed. Salary Guaranteed. 
The undersigned have a line of circulating libraries 
for towns and vill which solicitors can handle 
with very large profit. 2000 clubs have been estab- 
lished during the past ten years. The work is not 
only agreeable but possesses even a fascination for 
enthusiasts. Representatives make as high as $2000.00 
ayear. Reasonable cash wages unconditionally guar- 
anteed on six months contract. Address for particu- 
lars, H. Parmelee Library Co., Des Moines, I. 


rt: MANDOLIN, BANJO & VIOLIN 











ur levered finge nstructor is theonly 
reliable system fot a jaeuineetione This spent 
i. a you to play from regular music; easy pieces 
TAU GHT mastered in a few hours, Lettered fin ngerboard can 
ed in 2 minutes, Compl. outfit for either instrument 50c. 


U.S. Music Co., 47 Hewett Block, Cin’ti., 0. 
NAMES ‘AND ADDRESSES WANTED. 


We supply publishers with thousands of names, 
end pay $5 per 100, or each, cash, for collecting 
names — addresses. Only those meaning business 
are ested to write, enclosing 10 1-cent stamps for 
blank k holding 500 names, with full instructions. 
State territory wanted. I. NOVELTY CO., 
Beaver Springs, Pa. 


$9 ADay Clear Profit Without Capital 


or experience. New, reliable business. oice 
Perfumes (all odors). Household and Toilet goods 
on credit. We pay express. Territory given. As 
PREMIUMS $75 Gold Watches, etc. Terms and 
Samples free. HERBENE COMPANY, 
Box 17, Station L, New York City. 


A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of | 
Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- | 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active practice on account of old age, I 
will, from this time on, send the means of treatment 
and cure as used in my practice, Free and postpaid, 
to every reader of this = 9 who suffers from this 
loathsome, dangerous and disgusting disease. This 
is a sincere offer which anyone is free - — ” Ad- 

ew Yor 











Prof. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., 


FREE 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on appli- 
cation, free information 
how to grow hair upon 
a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Addrers, 
Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 
Dept. A.R, Box 779, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WE WANT 


ONE GOOD TEACHER 


in every school district to act as our local agent. By 
devoting your spare time to our work you can add 
a snug little sum to your income. Wegsow and offer 
for sale a full line of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Roses, Shrubs, etc. A complete outfit furnished you 
free. Write at once for terms aud full porticulars, 


Address G. W. Whitney & Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
I HAVE 


50,000 BOOKS 
I WANT TO SELL THEM! 


Books of every description, mostly new, many 
second hand. The prices will astound you! 





Success is Easily Attained. 





IF THE MEANS IN HAND ARE ONLY MADE 
EFFECTIVE 

“The appearance is that only a com- 
paratively small number of people ever 
quite realize what an easy thing success 
would be if only they made effective the 
means to it which they have already in 
hand,”’ writes Rey. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, D. D., in anarticle on “The Young 
Man on the Fence,’’ in the December 
Ladies’ Home Journal. “Differences 
among people in respect to efficiency are 
far less an affair of resources than they 
area matter of getting those resources 
trained upon a particular point, and of 
getting that point so close to the eye and 
the heart that it shall be able to draw 
those energies along convergent lines, like 
asun-glass that will convert ordinary 
temperature into heat by contracting sol- 
ar lines to a focus. It is worth a whole 
fortune to get well stirred up, to get all 
the energies of one’s being drawn out 
in warm intensity upon a single object. 
A good deal of the success of even a man 
like St. Paul is due to that posture of 
mind and of life which he expressed 
when he said, ‘This one thing I do.’ 
He was wholly drawn in under the power 
of a single purpose. He was aglow with 
that purpose. Everything within him 
was combustible material, which he laid 
upon the crackling bonfire of that pur- 
pose. Success was, therefore, easy to 
him.”’ 

————. - +e —_____ 
Gladstone’s Advice to Young 


Men. 





Be sure that every one of you has 
his place and vocation on this earth, and 
that it rests with himself to find it. Do 
not believe those who too lightly say, 
‘Nothing succeeds like success.”? Effort 
—honest, manful, humble effort—suc- 
ceeds by its reflected action, especially 
in youth, better than success, which in- 
deed, too easily and too early gained, 
not seldom serves, like winning the 
throw of the dice, to blind and stupefy. 
Get knowledge, all you can. 

Be thorough in all you do, and re- 
member that though ignorance often 
may be innocent, pretension is always 
despicable. But you, like men, be 
strong and exercise your strength. 
Work onward and upward, and may the 
blessing of the most high sooth your 
cares, clear your vision and crown your 
labors with reward !—Selected. 

—___ +-___—_. 
A Wonderful Story. 





One day a wonderful bird tapped at 
the window of Mrs. Nansen’s home at 
Christiana. Instantly the window was 
opened, and the wife of the famous arctic 
explorer in another moment covered 
the little messenger with kisses and ca- 
resses, 

The carrier-pigeon had been away from 
the cottage thirty long months, but it 
had not forgotten the way home. It 
brought a note from Nansen, stating that 





7 mel Docks my last two catalogs FR E 
Shop, 169 Madison St., Chicago. 


all was going well with him and his ex- 





pedition in the polar regions. 

Nansen had fastened a message to the 
bird and turned it loose. 

The frail courier darted out into the 
blizzardy air. It flew like an arrow over 
a thousand miles of frozen waste, and 
then sped forward over another thousand 
miles of ocean and plains and forests, and 
one morning enteredthe window of the 
waiting mistress, and delivered the mess- 
age which she had been awaiting so anx- 
iously. 

We boast of human pluck, sagacity and 
endurance ; but this loving little carrier- 
pigeon, in its homeward flight, after an 
absence of thirty months, accomplished 
a feat so wonderful that we can only give 
ourselves up to the amazement and ad- 
miration which must overwhelm every 
one when the marvelous story is told. 
Mrs. Nansen’s pigeon is one of the won- 
ders of the world.—Atlanta Constitution. 


————————- p> e—__--____ 
I Know a Thing or Two. 





‘My dear boy,” said a father to his 
only son, ‘‘you are in bad company. 
The lads with whom you associate in- 
dulge in bad habits. They drink, | °° 
smoke, swear, and I am afraid they 
gamble. They are not safe company for 
you. I beg you to quit their society.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of me, father,”’ 
replied the boy, laughingly. ‘I guess I 
know a thing or two. I know how far 
to go and when to stop.” 

The lad left his father’s house, twirl- 
ing his cane in his fingers and laughing 
at the ‘‘old man’s notions.” 

A few years later, and that lad, grown 
to manhood, stood at the bar of a court, 
before a jury which had just brought in 
a verdict of guilty against him for some 
crime in which he had been concerned. 

Before he was sentenced he addressed 
the court and said, among other things ; 
“My downward course began in dis- 
obedience to my parents. I thought I 
knew as much as my father did, and I 
spurned his advice; but as soon asI 
turned my back upon my home, temp- 
tations came upon me like a drove of hy- 
enas and hurried me into ruin.”’ 

Mark that, boys, you who think you 
are wise enough to do without father’s ad- 
vice. Don’t disobey your parents, I beg 
of you, don’t.—Ex. 

—__—_—_—_+2+—_____ 


Willie’s Home. 





A little five-year-old boy bounded in- 
to the house one day and exclaimed as 
he hung his hat up in the hall : 

“This is my home! This is my 
home !”’ 

A lady said: ‘‘Willie, the house next 
door is just the same as this one. Sup- 
pose you should hang your hat up in 
that hall, wouldn’t that be home as 
much as this? ”’ 

“No, ma’am,’’ said Willie, ‘it would 
not.” ‘Why not?” asked the lady. | 
“What makes this house your home 
more than that one ?”’ 

‘‘Because my mother lives here,”’ said 
Willie.—Ex, 





SALESMEN CAN MAKE $100 


A month selling our office and labor saving spec- 
ialties TO MERCHANTS BY SAMPLE. 100 per cent. 
profit.—every merchant wants them. Write for 
terms. MODEL MF’G. Co., Box I, South Bend,Ind. 


A POSTAL CARD 


ToC. W. BROWN PUB. CO., St. Louis, will bring 
to you catalogues of the best Teachers’ books, by the 
author of BRowN’s QUESTION Book. 


Woe Cure 
SICK HEADACHE 


A pleasant quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from grateful people who have 
been cured. We send you the Medicine free 
and post-paid. We take allrisks. Write to-day. 

Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


i WS Ce PROF. RICE’S SciteTeachine SYSTEM. 
Alle sa" Lea a usig wei yithouta teacher. 
TAUGH UGHT PANIMENTS, HARMONY. Ectabilehed i i2 Years. 


10 Lessons 10 Cents. CIRCULARS FREE 
rT 8. RICE MUSIC €0,, 241 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLS, 





















**FINEST_ON EARTH? 
are the PRE 


liltats, Mandolins, ns, Banjos, ‘Violins 


to user. You save 
S ~— cent, poy ey ‘8 prea F Fine Catalog. free, 


U. S. Music. Co., 47 Hewitt Block, Cin’ti, O 
writes: “I am making $10 to $12 


ay AGEN a@ day selling Mackintosh Dress 


Send, st ue style Dress Shields and other new goods.” 
for proot and catalog best sellers. Big 
ES SUP LY CO., 3118 FOREST AVE., CHICAGO. 








FOR 

ven Cream seautitying THE COMPLEXION 
and the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn and Sallowness, Absolutely harm- 
less, Imparting the freshness of youth to the 
skin. Tr ,- and be convinced. Send for circular. 
Expres: repaid, upon reccipt of price, $1.00. 
Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cta. 

C. A. APMEYER & CO., Manf, Chemists, 

Station E. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 3 A 


DEAPNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 





Instantly. r INVISIBLE TUBE Cushions 
help when al cine fails, as glasses help eyes. 
Self-adjusting. No Pain. Whispers heard. Send to 
F. Hiscox Co., 58 Bway, N.Y.) for Book and Proofs 





Make money 
printing for oth- 
ers. Our $18 press 
prints a news- 
paper. Type set- 
ting easy, print- 
ed rules. Send 
stamp for cata- 
logue, presses 
_ Press _ and supplies, to 

ve mone the factory. 


ICELSEY rs 60. Meridon,Comnecticut. 


spaiveleineaey RINGS 


: beautiful neal RE FY 


Cards, circ- 
ulars, with 











GOLD omerge il 
ring, warranted who will sell 20 
of our INDESTRUCTIB LAMP WICKS at 


> 5c. each, It isan easy matter to sell 20 in 2 
=) hours as they are needed in every lamp. 
quire no trinming; never burn out; no smoke 
or soot to discolor chimney. Send your name 
an‘ a ldress and we will mail wicks, postpaid. 
You sell them and i us the 1.0 and we wil mail you the ring. 
BRE WICK COMPANY, Mownrtciatn, New Jersey. 


TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x44 inches, 8c;-3'4x54 12c;-444x6% 20c; 
514x734 30c;- 7x9 50c. All beautifu cards no two alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, ies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


« ville, Souls 
be é mede theremedy: 


athome according to your directions 
and have LOST 75 Ibs. clase using it, I 
think it is the simplest and grandest remedy {fn 
me world to reduce superfiuous fat,” It is pure= 
vegetable and many can easily prepare 
ta home at little expense. Nostarving. 
Nosickness. Send 4 cents for asample box 
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and full particulars in a plain envelo: 
HALL & ulesito 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 























cured to every woman 
by the use of 


‘\\ ’ 
Soh vQuns 


Thousands of afflicted 
women have been cured 
by its use. 


hy not You P 


A Purely Vegetable 
Preparation. 
A Remedy with a Remarkable 
Record. 


bottle or new le smaller 
one at your druggists. Write for Medi- 
cal Blenk free. Warner’s Safe Cure 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








You can do without it, but 1¢ is like twisting 
your nose to spite your face. 

The HoME BAKER AND ROASTER is not aluxury 
but a necessity. Makes tough meat tender, saves 
all its flavor and richness, bakes bread moist and 
steams dry bread fresh. Has an established 
reputation of being the only perfect pan in the 
market. Agents wanted. Write for circulars 
describing this and also Frying Pan, Cake Grid- 
dle, Dishwasher, ete. Address: 


CHAS. SCHULTHEIS, °siS"pean sen 





The Ferris Wheel and Its In- 
ventor. 





The death on November 22d of George 
W. G. Ferris, inventor of the Ferris 
Wheel, makes a description of the in- 
vention and construction of this wonder- 
ful wheel, appropriate at this time. 
The following we clip from the Rochester 
Post Express. 

George W. G. Ferris was born at 
Galesburg, Ill., February 14, 1859. While 
he was young the family remeved to 
Carson City, Nev. In 1877 he began a 
course at the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, graduating in 1881 with high 
honors. 

For twenty months he was engaged in 
railroad work in building the big bridge 
at Henderson, Ky. Healso built the im- 
inense cantilever bridge across the Ohio 
river at Cincinnati. He wasa resident 
of Pittsburg and the head of one of the 
largest civil and metalurgical engineer- 
ing firms in the country. 

In 1892 Mr. Ferris conceived the idea 
of his big wheel. On June 21, 1893, the 
wheel was set in motion at the World’s 
Fair. 

That the idea of the wheel came to 
George W. G. Ferris like an inspiration 
is apparent from his statement: 

“We used to have a Saturday after- 
noon club, chiefly engineers, at the 
World’s Fair. It was at one of these 
dinners down in a Chicago chop house, 
that I hit on the idea. I remembered 
remarking that I would build a wheel— 
amonster. I got some paper and began 
sketching it out. I fixed the size, deter- 
mined the construction, the number of 
cars we would run, the number of peo- 
ple it would hold, what we would charge, 
the plan of stopping six times in the 
first revolution and loading and then 





making a complete turn—in short, before 
dinner was over I had sketched out al- 
most the entire detail and my plan has 
never varied an item from thatday. The | 
wheel stands inthe Plaisance at this’! 
moment as it stood before me then.”’ 
His fellow engineers laughed at the 
idea, said that it would not work, and | 
that no way could be found for revolv- 
ing the great mass, and advised him not 
to risk his reputation upon such a wild | 
project. But he persisted,completed the | 








QUISITE 


‘> MELMBOLD’s ||] Yea | 
S> JELLY OF GLYCERINE AND ROSES 
i sons 


ett ot OF Sisorh tatters 









A Positive Cure for CHAPPED HaNDs and Lips,and 
all unpleasant conditions of the SKIN of like charac- 
ter, restoring its freshness and purity. For RouGcH 
AND HARD SKIN it is a certain cure,Softening,Clean- 
sing, Purifying and Renewing a healthy action. 

YOUNG LADIES 

who are afflicted with disagreeable Pimples on the 
Facer, by using 

Helmbold’s Jelly of Glycerine and Roses 
will find them effectually removed, leaving the Skin 
Soft and Beautiful. Gentlemen will find it invaluable 
after shaving. Beware of imitation, take no other. 
Sold by Druggists. By mail 25 cents in stamps. 

A. L. HELMBOLD, Drugsgist. 
P. 0. Box 883, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y OU R,BAME.ON SO LOVELY CAg0 


with brush, 1 Jap. Handkere’f, Book jf 

hs | “Art of Love Making,” (both sexes) 
2 —SI\\ and Agents Sample Book, all for 10c. 
=A LLING BEOS.. Durham, Conn. 



















plans and, submitting them to the direc- | 
tory of the fair, asked for a concession. | 
The managers were reluctant to give | 
even a shadow of recognition to a scheme | 
so daring, and it was not until the mid- 
dle of December, 1892, that he was as- 
sured of right to exhibit this marvel of a 
engineering skill. In five months the 
2,200 tons of iron and steel necessary for 
the wheel were molded into form in 
Detroit, taken to Chicago, and put to- 
gether and so perfect were the plans 
that each piece fitted to its place as ac- 
curately as though formed on the spot. 
Only less wonderful than the designing 
of the wheel was the planning for put- 
ting it into position. The foundation | 
for the towers were started 35 feet below | 
the surface of the ground, and were built | 
20 feet square and of solid cement. | 











Heavy steel bars were buried in this 
cement, and to these the towers were 
bolted, making it impossible to overturn 
the wheel without uprooting the founda- 
tions. The axis upon which the wheel 
turns weighs seventy tons, and this great 
weight was lifted 140 feet in the air and 
settled in its sockets without the least 
difficulty. Segment by segment the 


wheel was riveted together and the cars 
attached, and the moment arrived for 


setting it in motion. 

Many plans had been considered for 
applying the motive power, but the one 
finally decided upon was an _ endless 
chain operating on two sprocket wheels. 
To be effective the wheel had to be per- 
fect in its revolutions, and not until the 
machinery was started was the bold de- 
signer sure that success was his. But 
everything worked as planned, and the 
great triumph of Mr. Ferris was complete. 

The wheel itselfis.250 feet in diameter, 
and its highest point reached is 268 feet 
above the earth. The weight is four 
times that of the Cantilever bridge at 
Niagara Falls. So strong is it that the 
great gale in July, in which the wind 
reached a velocity of 110 miles an hour, 
had no perceptible effect upon the struc- 
ture. It cost $392,000, 

The great axle isthe largest piece of 


steel ever forged, being thirty-three | 
inches in diameter, forty-five and one-| 


sixth feet long and weighing fifty-six 
tons. The cost of this piece of steel alone 
was $35,000. 





Supreme Law of the Land. 





OUR CONSTITUTION IS THE TEST TO WHICH 
ALL LAWS MUST BE BROUGHT, 


“The constitution of the United States 
is the supreme law, and every law of Con- 
gress, every State Constitution and every 
State law must be brought to the test of 
this supreme law, and is valid or invalid 
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CATARRH 


Ts the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo- 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane as well 
as constitutional and 


CAN BE; 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has $ 


CURED 


thousands since, and will cure you. Send for 
the best book on catarrh ever published. 
Mailed free. 


DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 
Station B, W Madison St., Chicago. 
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Send 25 cents fora Whitney “Adjustable” 


FOUNTAIN - PEN, 


14k. gold. Price $1.75. Examine, and if satis. 
factory pay the Icx. Co, $1.50. Pen fully guaranteed, 
Agts, wanted. R. W. WHITNEY, 236 Superior St., 
Cleveland, O.—Special price to teachers, 

References : R. FE. McKission, Mayor ; W. B. Neff, 
Jadge of Common Pleas. 





Simple, Cheap, Perfect. Turk- 
ish or Russian bath at home, with or 
without face steaming attachment; 
entircly renovates the system; cures 
colds Rheumatism, Neuralgia, female 
complaint, all blood, skin, nerve and 
kidney diseases ; reduces surplus flesh 
—beautifies the complexion. Guaran- 
teed best made. Protected by patent. 
Special discount to teachers. Book 
free. Mollenkopp & McCreery, 

Dept. 9; Toledo, Ohio. 


Thermal Improved Folding Vapor Bath Cabinet 









Something new. Approved by highest mecical authority. 
THE RILEY ELECT Ms $3. 
This purely scientific remedy (patented) positively cures 

bald nervous headact neuralgia, dandruff, and 

restores color to hair prematurely gray; steps noises in 

the head, clears and brightens the mind. i 

vestigate. All doubtsremoved before purchase. Invent- 

or’s pamphlet, with testimonials, furnished. Also a 
"OMB FREE on easy conditions. For ulars 

Address RILEY ELEcTRIC ComB Co., Newary, N. 








VERY LADY, GENTLEMAN or 
Child troubled with Excessive Sweaty Feet 
and Arm Pits should try at once DAMIN 
NON-PERSPIRATION, Itis an old and well 
tried remedy, that has cured many and will cure you, 
It restores the diseased members to their normal con- 
dition. At dealers, 50c. and $1.00 or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 
DAMIN MEDICAL CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Self Home Treatment for Ladies, 


T will send free, with full instructions, some of this 





simple preparation by which ladies can cure them- 
selves of female troubles without aid of a physician, 
at a cost of about 12 cents a week. ‘Tell others of it- 


as it stands, or fails to stand, that test,” | thatis all I ask. Mrs. Summers, Notre Dame, 


writes ex-President Harrison in an art-| 
icle on “The Judicial Department of the 
Government”? inthe December Ladies’ 
Home Journal. ‘The interpretation and 
enforcement of the National Constitution 
and laws could not, for several obvious 
reasons, be left to the State Courts, Un- 
iformity of interpretation would be im- 
possible if the Supreme Appellate Courts 
of the States could,each for itself and fin- 
ally for the people of the particular State, 
construe the National Constitution and | 
laws. Andespecially questions affecting | 

ay ' | 
the conflicting powers of a State and of 
the National Government could not be 
left to the decision of the State Court. 
If the powers given to the National Goy- 
ernment were to be maintained and uni- 
formly and beneficially exercised it was 
essential that the final judicial determi- 
nation of the scope and limits of these 
powers should be confided to National 
Courts. It would not have done in 1861 
to submit the question of the right ofa 
State to secede from the Union to the 








Supreme Court of South Carolina.” 


| Ind., Box 6. 





quences. 
No nauseousor dangerous drugs. Money 
will be refunded, if purchaser be not 
satisfied. 


Dr. Shaw, of Lowell, Mass., a graduate 


of Harvard Medical School, and a mem- 


ber of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
has prepared a wonderful remedy for 


colds, which he has aptly named Life 
Guard. 
for the pocket, and a few doses are guar- 
anteed to cure the most severe cold, 


It is put up in convenient form 


without unpleasant or injurious conse- 
No morphine. No quinine. 


50 cents by mail. Address, 
Dr. Thomas P. Shaw, Lowell, [ass. 





STAR PEOTOSRAPH OUTFIT 







WE GIVE YOU an outfit for producing real photo» 
lV E N pha ABSOLUTELY FREE, Our STAR PHOTO- 
GRara OUTFIT is the latest and greatest invention. 
Everybody surprised and ted. You can makes 
A photograph in 40 seconds, equires no dry plates, 
dark room, or chemicals; need no practice. Pictures are 
just as clear as if produced by @ $200.00 camera. You 
can COIN BIG MONEY making people's photographs 
at 1 cent cach. We will send the wonderful Photo Out- 
fit with directions, carefully packed, postpaid, ABSO- 
LOTELY F to you, if you clip this out aod return 
to us with ONLY 10 CENTS to pay for one TRILBY 
CHARM which fascinates the opposite sex, being & 
lucky talisman. Remember, ten cents buys the TRIL- 
BY CHARM and we will send it in the same package 
with the Photo. Outfit, all postpaid for 10c. silver or 
Murray 5t,.Now York, A, 


stamps, Addrow, STAR PHUTU, (On 9 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











“Uncle Sam”’ 


Is Looking For 
—bright men to fill posi- 
tions under the Govern- 
ment. CIVILSERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held in every 
State. 30,000 positions re- 
cently added to the classified service. Information 
about Postals, Customs, Internal Revenue, Railway 
Mail, ee pete 9 and other positions, salaries, 
dates ani | places of examination, &c., FREE if 
mention NorMaL INSTRUCTOR. Write at once. 


Nat’! Correspondence Institute, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


you 
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Qualified teachers assisted } 
to good itions anywhere 
inthe U.S. at half usual 
rates, Schools enpolied with competentteach- 
rvices, honest and efficient; 


facilities unsurpassed. dorsed by leadi 
é educators. Write for fall information. Ad é 
da W.T. Parks, Manager 
Equitable Teacher’s Bureau, SCHOOLS 
Charles B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
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visiting New York will find at 
eae et "BW. a red 
an 


















located, near Madison Square Park, convenient to 
several lines of travel, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Retail Stores, Art Gaileries, Places of Amuse- 
ment and Principal Churches. 

ITs RATES $2.00 to $3.00 per day for room with 
board, are reasonable, compared with those of more 
pretentious establishmer‘s, which furnish less of 
comfort and quiet, with good board and cheerful sur- 
roundings. Send for circular. 

CHAS. H HAYNES, Prop’r 


Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 


At less than one-half the usual price, 40 minerals, 
or 40 Rocks (with unlabelled duplicate fragments) for 
a. 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each Col- 

ection in strong cloth covered case, with separate 
tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text 
book ot 60 . Descriptive circulars free. RE 
LIEF MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC 
Edwin E. Howell. 
612-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 


MEMORY 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative Memory System. 


The last, most complete and perfect edition. 


SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES 
MIND WANDERING CURED. 


Indispensable in preparing for examin- 
ations. Any book learned in one reading. 

Handsomely bound, with portrait and autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s, 6d. English. Prospectus 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Profess- 
ional and Business Men ail over the world FREE. 

ddress, A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, 
York, or 200 Regent Street, London. 

Not sold elsewhere. 
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Why be Discouraged 


WHEN YOU CAN BE SO EASILY 
ENCOURAGED BY WRITING TO 


Greenwood’s - Business - Colloge 


and getting his method of pre- 
paring you for a business career 
in a short time and at small ex- 
pense without leaving your 
home or interfering with your 
occupation. A course in Short- 
Hand, Book-keeping, Penman- 
ship, English and [Mathemat- 
ics will make you independent. 
This we guarantee. Booklet, 
10cents. Circular free. 


61 K Court St., Boston, Mass. 
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Outside and In. 





1. Just outside the window, 
Through the cold night air, 
Snowflakes falling softly, 
Dropping here and there, 
Covering like a blanket 
All the ground below, 
Where the flowers are sleeping, 
Tucked in by the snow. 
They are dreaming sweetly, 
Through the winter’s night, 
Of the summer’s morning 
Coming sure and bright. 


2. Just inside the window 
Firelight ruddy gleams ; 
On the walls and ceiling 
Dance its merry beams. 
White as outside snowflakes 
Is the little bed ; 
On the downy pillow 
Rests a curly head. 
Like the flowers, the child is dream- 
ing 
Of the long bright hours of play, 
Coming as the darkness melteth 
Into sunny day. 


3. And above the sleepers, 

Be they child or flower, 

Our loving Father bendeth 
Watching hour by hour. . 

’Tis his love which giveth 
Blessings great or small ; 

*Tis his sun which shineth, 
Making day for all. 

— The Churchman. 

A poem that may be recited by three 
girls ; No. 1 remaining on the platform 
while No. 2 recites the second part, and 
both standing while No. 3 steps between 
and repeats the closing verse. 

+o 
A Winter Song. 








BY SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. 





Qh, Summer has the roses 

And the laughing, light south wind, 
And the merry meadows lined 

With dewy, dancing posies ; 
But winter has the sprites, 

And the witching frosty nights. 


Oh, Summer has the splendor 

Of the cornfields wide and deep, 
Where scarlet poppies sleep 

And wary shadows wander ; 
But Winter fields are rare 

With diamonds everywhere. 


Oh, Summer has the wild bees, 
And the ringing, singing note 
In the robin’s tuneful throat, 
And the leaf-talk in the trees ; 
But Winter has the chime 
Of the merry Christmas time. 


Oh, Summer has the lustre 
Of the sunbeams warm and bright, 
And rain that falls at night 
Where reeds and lilies cluster ; 
But deep in Winter’s snow 
The fires of Christmas glow. 
—<8St. Nicholas. 


>> 
We ought not to judge of the merits of 


aman by his qualities, but by the use 
which he makes of them.—Anon. 














CENTS b K on trial for 13 weeks 
THE PATHFINDER, 
the great national news review for teachers, stu- 
dents and all busy people. meen to 16 
it still condiments ONLY CUR’ ENT-EVENTS 
PAPER worthy of the name. The cheapest pa 
rof its standard published. Fresh from the 
Nation's Capital every week ofthe year. It SUR- 
VEYS the whole world’s NEWS with the most 
careful regard for cleanness of matter and man- 
ner, clearness, couciseness, accuracy and com- 
leteness of statement, judicious condensation, 
fogical classification, and impartiality. It deals 
in FACTS not in opinions. 
aims to cover all the significant views—political, 
legislative, industrial, educational, religious, 
literary, scientific, artistic. etc. Not merely a 
few topics taken at random and not reprin 
editorials of other peers. A time saver—nota 
time killer. Weask every Instructor reader to 
try the Pathfinder 3 months at the introduction 
rate. Compare it with others and then decide 
whether you can afford tomissacopy. $layear. 
5 cents a month in clubs to one address. Agents 
wanted in every intelligent community and at 
every Institute. Address, 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 





TRIBUNE BICYCLES 


THE BEST 
IN THE 
WORLD. 











AY 


AS 


FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


The Black Manufacturing Co., 
Erie, Pa. 
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Just the book for all who wish to 
prepare for a Civil Service Examin- 
ation. 


Price - 50 cents. 
Postage - 5 cents. 


Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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The surest way to passan examination is 
to study carefully the questions and answers 
used in previous 


. A NEW BOOK . 


examinations, thus becoming familiar with 
the kind of questions asked and the answers 
expected. For 35 cents we send youa book 
containing the questions and answers of the 
Uniform Teacher’s Examinations held 
in New York state for the school year from 
August 1895 to August 1896, the ans, 
wers and constructions in Drawing also being 
given. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 


How to Pass 
An Examination 


nua We also send with this book, withoug 
additional charge, the questions and answers 
Jor part of the year 1894; also thosefor the 
present school year, beginning with August 
and covering as many examinations as have 


occurred at the time the book is ordered, thus - 


1895-1896 


bringing the questions down to date, and fur- 
nishing, as it were, two books for the price 
of one 
=== }}}jem=m 

Teachers in New York state are now re- 
quired to pass an examination;in School Law 
for all grades of certificates. There is at 
present but one manual of School Law pub- 
lished. This book contains, notonly New 
York State School Law complete for 
Teachers and Trustees, With all the im- 


SCHOOL LAW 


portant decisions, but the School Law of other 
states as well. Sent post paid toany address 
upon receipt of price, 50 cents, 
onm}}} (ame 

THE EDUCATOR is recommended by 
nearly every School Commissioner and Sup- 
erintendentas the best for teachers preparing 
for examination in Current Topics,as it is the 


Current - Topics 


only paper that attempts to give a complete 
account of all the important events. Price 
50 cents; Method Edition,75 cents a year. 


om} } jem 
A stamp will bring to you full information 
regarding how you will stand the best chance 


TEACHERS WANTED 


of securing a good position as a teacher. 


oem }}{}jam 
Send for particulars of how you can get the 
FAMOUS 30 VOLUME LIBRARY for 


A Library Free! 


your home or school practically free, or at 
very little trouble to yourself. 


am }}}fasmp 

How to Teach Drawing. This book 
tells the teacher how to p from day to 
a hat to have pupils do. 
hat questions toask. What an- 
swers to require. The book is for the 
teacher or. the pupils being provided with 
models which can be prepared by the teacher 


DRAWING 


and pupils from directions given in Ihe book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an exami- 
nation in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 
180 a and illustrations, Price 50 cts, 
pre} 

=} } (eam 


Address THE EDUCATOR, 
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Trees, Plants and Vines, 


Peach Trees $4. per 100, Plums $6, Apples $4. 
Headquarters for the Red Jacket Gooseberry and 
Early Ohio Grape Vine. Send for my Catalogue 
of Fresh Dug Trees at wholesale Paices, Address 
W. C. Bryant, Nerserymen, Dansville, N. Y. 


INFORMATION WORTHGO LD 
ITS WEIGHTIN . . 

Without a sound brain, you cannot have a sound 
mind; without asound mind youcannot enjoy 
life or succeed in business. A valuable book, of 
interest to all subjects of mental or nervous 
troubles,on the Brain, its diseases, their symptoms, 
causes and rational scientific treatment; how 
Insanity, ‘er & my od can be prevented 
and cured, will be sent by Dr. H. W. 





Streeter, 16 C. C. Bldg.. Rochester, N. Y. 





THREE OLD MAIDS. Sreray** Sy We'd. 


EN, author of ‘““MORNING BELLS.”’ 
Cast of Characters: 


FANNIE, - Soprano | PRINCE, - Tenor 
KaTE, - Mezzo Soprano| HARRY -_-_ Tenor 
MapGE - -_ Alto|SaAILoR - Buffo Tenor 





CHORUS OF MEN—Ist and 2d Bass, 1st and 2d Tenor 
Price, $2.60 per dozen. Single copy, 35 cents. 
‘The W. W. Whitney Co., Publishers, 

Toledo, Ohio, 


PRESET CARDS 


at lc., 144¢., 2c., 8c., 4e., each are bargains; send 
stamps forsamples. Booklets 6c, 10c, 15¢c, 20c, 25c. 


FRE toTEACHERS 


Catalogue and few sample 
Reward Cards free. Best 
goods for the price. JOHN WILCOX, 
4@>Mention this paper Milford, N. Y. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 

ng. ‘ Architectural Drawing. Architecture. 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering. Prospecting. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 


HOME STUDY, box 101s Scranton, Pa. 











Always up to Date 


“The Little Giant Cyclopedia.’’ 


Revised Edition containing The Philosophy of 
Money—Silver and'Gold—The Single Tax Co- 
| mg nema Direct Legislation. Agents wanted. 

or terms and we gt o—. Address, 


14 Thomas St., New York. 
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$500.00 — 
Cash Premiums 


We want information about Schools, 
and more good salesmen, all over the , 
United States, - = a a 


( 
( 
( 
and offer premiums of $200, $100, $60, $40, and « 
)) twenty $5 each. Premiums open to any active « 
( 

g 

( 





boy or girl, man or woman, North, South, East 
and West, until March 1, 1897, and under our 
plan a resident of Texas or California will 
stand the same show as one in New York, 


BPP ede 
4 4 


Mass., or elsewhere. Ten cents silver and two- >) 
) cent stamp will bring you full particulars and ) 
) also one pocket map of your State or the U.S., { ) 
as preferred. Maps retail at 15 to 25 cents each. § 
It will also aliow you to sell our school supplies $ 
toschools during spare hours at fair profits. ( , 
Circulars and discounts mailed with the map. ( 
Millions expended for schools every year. In e 
offering these cash premiums, we are free to (2 
say that we expect to increase our business so /Q 
largely that we can well afford to pay them, ) 
and ifso we shall offer still more preminms ) 
lateron. We hopeto see a fair share of prem- >) 
iums now offered go to the far Westand South. 5) 
) 
) 
» 


PEL! 


Bear in mind that every contestant, wherever 
located, will get the pocket map (folded com- 
pactly, with colored covers) and also will have 4 
chance to make money selling our school spec- 
ialties, as wellas a chance at the premiums. 
Business established 20years. KEEP THIS 
NOTICE. 
again. 


) 
) 
) 
; 
THE W. A. CHOATE CO., 
‘ 
) 
) 
) 
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It will not appear here 
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Department B. 
@ENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
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24 State St., (Op. Post-office) Albany, N.Y. 
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QUESTIONS IN DISCIPLINE, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8, 








good teachers of their children. But 
there is an opportunity as every teach- 
er knows to dress neatly and in taste, 
even with the plainest, most inex- 
pensive material. With but little ex- 
pense in dress you can yet carry about 
with you that air of harmony, that in- 
definable something which will make 
the children love to rest their eyes upon 
their teacher, as she moves about before 
them. I care not what the style of the 
day, itis worth while to give a little 
thought to that style of garment best 
adapted to your own self and approach 
itas nearly as your means will make 
right. It is really not the quantity, but 
the quality of thought, we, as teachers 
need to look to, with regard to our dress. 
Let it be more the outward expression of 
a true inner life. 

How are our schoolrooms decorated ? 
I rather have my question goto every 
citizen of America, whose money is 
supporting indirectly the public schools 
of our country. Rather ask them why 
our schoolrooms are ever lacking in best 
books and pictures and plants and fur- 
nishings. 

But the awakening is coming. It may 
be a grand thing to bea public school 
teacher fifty years or so from now. 

Yet here, in this actual now, is our 
grand opportunity. As teachers, we must 
prepare the way to arouse public senti- 
ment. We must show what education 
and daily discipline of all the child’s 
faculties will mean, when conducted un- 
der the best environment. 


the seed, than to be a reaper of the har- 
vest. : 
I believe that the word discipline will 


It may be nobler, teachers, to plant | 


but true aid to good discipline is the 
blackboard of our public schools; ora 
sad hindrance tothe same it may be- 
come in the hands of a teacher to whom 
little things appear unimportant. Let 
us study into this blackboard and wall 
decoration question more deeply. So 
that ‘‘all in the round of the year,’’ we 
may reach a higher round of perfection 
in the training of our pupils. 

May Iselect from some thoughts, which 
though from widely different sources, 
often prove a spur to me in looking over 
the school work of a New Year, and 
weighing its possibilities and opportuni- 
ties. 

Here are two from the old pagan phil- 
osopher Marcus Aurelius: ‘‘For remem- 
bering this, inasmuch asIama part, I 
shall be discontented with none of the 
things which are assigned me out of the 
whole.’”? ‘‘Where a man can live,there he 
can always live well.”? This from our own 
philosopher, Emerson: ‘‘No man can 
do anything well who does not esteem 
his work to be of importance.” And 
this from Robert Browning. ‘‘All that 
is, lasts ever, past recall. 

The little worries,the mistakes,all that 
was untrue, will not stand, but all that 
really is of true work and effort will last. 
In the words of our heading,those strong 
words of Carlyle, to sum it all up, here 
and now in the actual, we get the mater- 
ial that is to /ast, the material to work 
out the future ideal. 


oe 


In discipline, the aim of the teacher 
must always be to develop and guide 
personality. Rules are necessary, but 
shrewdness in their promulgation and 


tact in their administration are far more | 


needful. We must have orderliness, 
promptness, punctuality and politeness ; 
but these should all be the attributes of 





ere long lose its old meaning and become 
new in the light of our new schoolroom | 
arrangements. For the present, it will | 
help if, upon our walls, be they clean | 
and white or dingy and old, hangsa| 
good picture. If we cannot afford two | 
or three such, one good picture is better | 
than a dozen poor decorations. There | 
are etchings and prints and copies of | 
the best works of artists of all ages to be | 
had at so little cost, pictures with real | 
meaning to them. In ways untold, but | 
felt, good pictures help to good disci- 
pline. 

The blackboards, too, I must leave for 
our next talk, save a thought or two to 
work out. It is certainly necessary to 
use our blackboards for the daily work 
and chalk dust can scarcely be avoided. 
But are there not ways to keep at least 
one space somewhere in the room for a! 
bit of decoration, some gem of thought, | 
orsome touch of harmony? Cannot a| 
small border atthe top be kept sacred | 
from the dust of the daily work-shop?, 
If it is only an inch of space in width, | 
and you are not artist enough to do more | 
than rule a few double lines, a neatly | 
written quotation looks well, written 
within the lines. Holmes’ “Build thee | 
more stately mansions’ is beautiful | 








enough alone, for any grade. A silent | 


intelligent,appreciative, wide-awake boys 
and girls, not those of human machines. 
There is no place now for the mechanical 
teacher. Instruction upon the bell 
stroke plan is out of vogue, and main- 
taining discipline by cut and dried, very 
much dried, rules is a decade behind the 
times. Such ateacher may drive into 
young minds many facts, but does-not 
educate nor build character. The teach- 
er now must stand among his pupils, 
not in the clouds above them. The 
true source of all good discipline is love. 
Children are quick to feel and appreciate 
sympathy in the heart of another, and 
their hearts go out at once in return to 
every one who can understand them. 
When they are certain that you know 
just how they feelin all their joys and 
troubles, and that you really want to 
help them all you can, and are nota 
dreadful dragon, ready to pounce upon 
and rend them, they are yours forever, 
and you can move them as you will. 
Ninety-nine children out of a hundred 
have in their heart some chords which 
will vibrate with good impulses for the 
mastery of their individuality and the 
strengthening of character, if touched 
skillfully by a loving heart in their 
teacher. In fact there issome hope even 
for the hundredth.—H. H. Bice. 


GET FATI 
GET STRENGTH! GET VIGOR! 
LORING’S 

FAT-TEN-U 
0 CORPULA 
FOODS 


CURED 


Miss Walker, 


POPULAR TEACHER, NORRIE, WISCONSIN. 





MISS JESSIE WALKER. 





Teaching makes teachers nervous, They become 
| weak, thin and debilitated. Loring’s fat-making, 
| blood, brain, nerve and muscle strengthening Fat- 
Ten-U aud éorpula Foods build them up and make 
them plump, rosy and strong. Read the following 
letter from Miss Jessie Walker, a popular teacher 
who lives in Wisconsin and whose portrait is above. 
It will doubtless interest teachers everywhere, She 
used Loring’s Predigested Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
Foods and is glad of it. 
NorRRIE, Wis., Oct. 3, 1896. 
LORING & CO., Chicago, IIL, Gentlemen :—Re- 
plying to your recent inquiry as to my cuperienee 
with Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods, I will 
say that I can recommend them most highly. I 
have been a teacher for seven years and in spite of all 
I could do before I began to take your foods, I was 
ill three or four months each year. About eight 
years ago I had measles. They left me nervous and 
with asevere headache all the time. Indigestion 
had always troubled me andI came to have no 
nourishment from food eaten. I was poor—just 
skin and bones—when a friend advised me to try 
Corpula and Fat-Ten-U, which I did. One month’s 
treatment cured me. [ had tried everything and 
though doctors had failed after years of effort to do 
me any good. _ I am strong, well, plump and vigor- 
ous, thanks to Fat-Ten-U and Corpula, 
Yours truly, 
Miss JESSIE WALKER. 
Prof. C. A. Robertson, principal of the public 
schools of English, Ind., writes Loring & Co., thus: 
ENGLISH, IND., Sept. 25th, 1896, 
Gentlemen :—I was happily surpr at the results 
of one month’s treatment of your Corpuia and Fat- 
Ten-U. I gained twenty-two pounds, he flesh pro- 
duced is as firm and healthy as any flesh. It gave a 
new tone to my entire system. For the benefit of 
other all run down people, | will answer inquiries 
about this treatment. Yours truly 
C. A. ROBERTSON, 
No “Tonics,” “Nervines,” “‘Sarsaparillas,” or other 
medicine necessary when these Foods are taken, 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula cure Nerve and Brain Ex- 
haustion. You may write LORING &CO.’S Chicago 
Medical Department for free advice concerning your 
thinness and debility, or any. other disease. 
Fat-Ten-U is made in TABLET form and in Liquip 
form. Each form has its advantages, No difference 
in medicinal quality. No difference in price. 
Fat-Ten-U Tablets, $1.00. Liquid Fat-Ten-U, $1.00 ; 
Corpula, $1.00. A Month’s Treatment, $2.00 


Send for ‘““How To Get Plump and Rosy” and im- 
prove the bust and form, We send it free. 


Send letters and mail, express or C. O. D. orders to 
Loring & Co., Proprietors. To insure prompt reply, 
mention Department as below. Use only the nearest 


“LORING & CO., Dept. 105. 


No. 3 Hamilton PL, Boston, Msss, 
No. 115 State Street, Chi 





cago, Ill. 
No. 42 West 22d Street, New York City, 
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Headache 


| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





This preparation by its action in 
promoting digestion, and as a nerve 
food, tends to prevent and alleviate 
the headache arising from a dis- 
ordered stomach, or that of a ner- 


vous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 


says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when itis thoroughly 
tried,” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


$300.00 in_CASH 


A 25c. Pat- 















j {OW many words 
Ab do you think you 

lle ean correctly a 
with the letters in the word OPPOR- 
TUNITIES? Using each letter as desired, but 
not more times than it appears in opportunities 
—foreign words do notcount. Words spelled alike, 
but having different meanings, count as one word. 
Work it outas follows: Poor, Tin, Tins, Nut, Runs, 
Tune, Tunes, Ton, etc., etc., etc. 

Our Offer.—We will pay $100 for the largest list, 
od for the second:largest, $25 for the third, $10 each 

wr the next five, $5 each for the next ten, and # 
each for the next twenty-five. That is to say we will 
divide among forty-three contestants the aggregate 
sum of $300, according to merit. Don’t you think 
you could be oue of the forty-three? TRY IT. 

Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental 
effortare given free and without consideration for 
the purpose of attracting attention to MODES, by 
May Manton, the most popular up-to-date Fashion 
Magazine inthe world. Its 36 pages, replete with 
beautifulillustrations ofthe latest styles in ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s garments, make ita real nec- 
essity inevery household ; the Designs and Fashion 
Hints, being by May Manton, render it invaluable 
as an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide, 

Our Conditions.—You must send withyour list 
of words 25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Three 
Months’ Trial Subscription to MopEs, 

Our Extra Inducement.—Every person send- 
ing 25 cents and alist of 15 words or more, will, in 
addition to three months’ subscription, receive by re- 
turn maila pattern of this stylish waist with Bolero 
front No. 6937 (illustrated above), in any size from 
82 to 40 inches bust measure. The regular retail price 
of the pattern is 25 cents. 

Our Aim.—The present monthly circulation of 
MopeEs exceeds 50,000. We aim to make it 100,000. 

This contest a pare ot 8 mere ne) eo 
names of successful spellers may ublis! n the 
following issue of MopEs, butSENDIN YOUR LIST 
AT ONCE. For our responsibility we refer you to 


any Mercantile Agency. Address : 
MODES PASH ION MAGAZINE, 





a_ ARITHMETIC, > 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7. 





Now 1 rd., or 16} ft.+11 ft—1} the 
number of boards to fence it 1 board high. 
8X1} boards=12 boards. 2X12 boards 
=24 boards at both ends. .*. There are 
24 acres in the strip 1 rd. wide. 24160 
sq. rd.=3840 sq. rd. 3840 sq. rd.+1 rd. 
=3840 rd. Length ofthe strip, or AC. 
3840 rd.X3840 rd.+-160 sq. rd.=92160 
acres. .*. there are 92160 acres.in the 
tract. 

Solve the following : 

(1) How many acres in a tract of land 
which is twice as long as wide, if there 
are as many acres as boards in the fence 
enclosing it, the boards being 2 to the 
rod and the fence 6 boards high ? 

(2) How many acres in a square field 
which contains y}; as many acres as 
there are boards enclosing it if the boards 
are 11 feet long and 8 inches wide and 
the fence is 5 feet, 8 inches high, allow- 
ing a space of 4 inches between boards? 

(3) A square tract of land containing 
282240 acres is enclosed with a post fence 
containing as many rails as there are 
acres. How many rails high is it, the 
length being 11 feet? 

—————_~+ @ oe 


Bessie’s Grammatical Difficul- 
ties. 





A CONVERSATION. 





“T wish I knew where my hat is—was, 
—0O, how shall I say it, Miss Meade? I’ll 
have to stop hunting my hat if I don’t 
find out. WhenI say, ’I wish I knew 
where it is,’ I feel uncomfortable, and 
when I say, ‘I wish I knew where it 
was,’ other people feel uncomfortable. 
At least no one seems to think it is right. 

“And there are two or three other 
things I want to ask you about. I must 
tell them this minute while I think of 
them or I’]l forget them. 

‘“‘How do you know when to put on 
the ly and when not to? We've been 
having a lot of sentences at school with 
blanks to fill out with adjectives and ad- 
verbs, and it’s guess work half the time 
with me. 

‘And another thing. Ought I to say, 
I took it to be he or Itook it to be him? 
“And the last thing,—which is it, I 
was not sure of Jéhn going or I was not sure 
of John’s going?” Bessie took a long 
breath and gazed up into her friend’s 
face. 

“‘Well,”’ said Miss Meade, ‘‘suppose we 
begin at the last first. What is it that 
you are not sure of—John or his going?’’ 
“QO, his going,” laughed Bessie. 
““Whose going?’ interrogated Miss 
Meade. 

“John’s going—I see,”’ replied Bessie. 
‘Now tell me about ‘took it to be he’ or 
‘took it to be him’. I know that to be 
can’t take an object (I got zero for giving 
it an object once—and I’ll never forget 
it), but I saw in Harper’s magazine yes- 
terday to be him,” 

‘No, to be cannot take an object,”? was 
the reply, “and yet it should be him in 





Dept: 282, 130 WHITE STREET. NEW YORE’ 


our sentence. Let me see,—they made 
her queen—they made her to be queen; isn’t 
there something like that in your gram- 
mar’ LP) 

“Yes, indeed,’’ said Bessie,—“attribu- 
tive object. HowstupidIam. Now if 
you can just clear up the other things for 
me like that.” 

“Well, we’ll take the adjectives and 
adverbs,”’ said Miss Meade. ‘She looks 
bad—badly. Do you mean that she can 
hardly see,—that she squints? If you do, 
you need a word to tell how the action is 
performed,—‘badly.’ ”’ 

“OQ, no, of course I do not mean that,’’ 
answered Bessie. 

“Then you should say, she looks bad, 
obviously. It would never occur to you, 
would it, to say, the lake looks calmly, or, 
the lake looks beautifully, or, again, the 
stick looks straightly. So you see that 
when reference is made to the action, the 
adverb is used, and when the state or ap- 
pearance of the object is referred to, the 
adjective. 

“Let me try you now. Should you 
say, he feels bad, or, he feels badly??? 

‘He feels bad,’”’ answered Bessie prompt- 
ly,—‘“‘unless you mean that he is paraly- 
zed.” 

“Good girl,”? said Miss Meade approy- 
ingly. 

‘‘And now about the hat,”? exclaimed 
Bessie. 

“What if I should tell you that I do 
not know,” replied Miss Meade,—‘‘at 
least that I have no authority to point to 
for the belief that is in me,—a belief 
which does not seem to coincide with 
any one else’s?’’ Bessie’s eyes opened 
very wide. 

“Why, I thought that teachers knew 
everything,’’ she said. ‘‘Any way, none 
of my teachers ever tell when they don’t 
know things.”’ 

“I do,’ said Miss Meade, smiling,— 
‘“‘why should I not? There is no more 
reason, surely, why teachers should be 
ashamed to confess their ignorance than 
why-.sages should. Don’t you remember 
that wise man in the reader who, after a 
life devoted to study, said that the only 
thing he knew was that he did not*know 
anything ? 

“T should say, I wish I knew where my 
hat were. I have asked more times than 
one about that very sentence, and have 
almost invariably received the reply: 
‘You want to know where it is now, do 
you not? Then say, I wish I knew where 
my hatis.? But by analogous reasoning 
one should not say, ‘I wish I knew’—for 
you want to know right now; so that 
does not help out any.”’ 

“Dear me,’’ ejaculated Bessie, ‘‘what 
shall we do about it.”’ 

“Just keep the sentence in mind,’’ 
said Miss Meade, ‘‘and we’ll know one 
of these days sure, dear.””—Eleanor Root 
in American Primary Teacher. 

———__ra>——_— 

And there is no greater duty resting 
on Christian men and women than to 
take that motto of the Master and 
transmute it into the character, and 
illustrate it in life. I would send the 
Gospel to every distant island of the sea, 





darkened shore ; but I would count this 
a duty prior even to that, and supremer 
in importance—that men and women 
living in our time, and themselves 
prosperous, should illustrate in character 
and in life that divine maxim ; it is only 
an instrument to that which is better 
and higher, and ‘‘a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.””—R. 8. Storrs. 


—_———___ + <>o—___—_—__- 
What Makes a Bluebird. 





JESSIE MAC GREGOR, 





‘“‘What makes a bluebird? Tell me true.”’ 
Two bright and happy eyes ; 

A heart of sunshine wrapped in blue 
Fresh borrowed from the skies, , 


A dove-like bosom, full of truth 
And love and gentleness; 

Enough of these, my little Ruth, 
To crown its downy dress. 


“Does it fly to heaven from the ground, 
With such dear, tiny wings?” 

No, darling, heaven wraps it round 
Whene’er the birdie sings. 


‘‘What does the little bluebird say, 
To make the angels love 

To come so many times a day 
From God’s blue sky above?” 


It says, “I love you;’’ and “‘T trust ;” 
“T thank you ;” or, “T’ll wait ;” 
The same if leaves are dim with dust, 
Or spring is cold and late. 

It sings, ‘I Jove you,’’ to the rain; 
“T love you,”’ to the trees; 

It makes sad hearts forget their pain, 
With simple words like these. 


You’ll see this birdie bright and true 
And sweet all summer long; 
Its heart of sunshine wrapped in blue, 
And full of tender song. 
—Christian Union. 
A dialogue that can be given to two 
pupils; one in the advanced grade, and 
one in the primary. 
Little Ruth asks the questions, and is 
answered by the alder pupil, who may 
be seated during the whole recitation. 


—_—___-+-+____ 
Winding Yarn. 





Little Nellie, a four-year-old girl, 
Winding yarn for her mother one day 
Got it all in a tangled twirl, 
Came to her aunt in a helpless way 
With a face whose pleading charm 
The hardest heart would win, 
Says, “O, auntie, please fix this yarn 
Ina quick hurry ’fore mamma comes 
in.” 
Auntie with patience went to work 
All smooth the tangled skein she drew, 
With practiced hand gave a gentle jerk, 
Again the thread went smoothly and 
true. 
Then o’er that little face there broke 
A smile most fair to see; 
With childish triumph thus she spoke: 
‘We fixed ’em, auntie, you and me’. 
—Christian Work, 
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Two Victims. 





BY CLARA HAUENSCHILD. 





In a quaint old cot in a German town 
On the banks of the beautiful Rhine, 

A soldier boy bade his love adieu, 
To fight in a distant clime. 

“Auf wiedersehn,’’ he whispered low 
As he bravely matched away, 


And the vision of her in the twilight dim 


Brighteed inany a dreary day. 


On Bohemia’s blood stained battle plains, 


A soldier lay wounded and sad, 


But thoughts of one he had left behind, 


Made his soul and bosom glad. 
He offered a prayer to his God above 
For that tried soul far away, 


For well he knew, his soul would be 


— phtiveii 
Ere the dawn of another day. 


And thus while the battle was raging 
A nurse passed quietly by, 


When she heard a moan,a voice she knew 


Of one who had fallen to die. 
A gentle hand raised his mangled arm, 
O God ! it is he, she eried, 


And the nurse fell back in a deadly faint 


Close by her lover's side. 


But back to her work of mercy and love, 


The ntitse soon fose aguin, 


When a stray ball passing, pierced hei 


heart, 
And she fell amidst the slain. 


She had waited in vain for the dawn of 


peace, 
Her courage and hope had flown, 
For many who proudly marched away 
Now slumbered in graves unknown. 


So she left her home on the sunny Rhine 


To succor the wounded and slain, 


Ever cheered by the words he had spoken 


that night, 


When he whispered “Auf wiedersehn. 


But hark ! the battle is over at last, 
And amidst the noise and the din 


He hears them speak of the battle tent, 


And goon is carried within. 


He died that night,and at break of morn 


They were buried side by side, 
One for country, the other for love, 
Yet both for duty had died. 


The Rhine flows still, and the birds sing 


on, 
And the cot is deserted and lone, 


But they tell no tales of the graves far 


away, 
And the souls that together went home. 
——_—_—_oa>>-—___——__ 
Educational Gems.—I. 





BY E, E. B. 





Nott :—These gems have been care- 
fully selected from the speeches, and 
writings of our ablest educators—past 
and present,—and we trust they’ prov e 
of as much inspiration to the reader, as 
they did to us. 

A FROUDE GEM. 

You cannot dream yourself into a 
character, you must hammer and forge 
yourself one. 

A THOMPSON GEM. 

In dress follow fashion ata short dis- 
tance so as never to be quite in or quite 
out of it. 


A YOUTH’S COMPANION GEM. 

It is mind that is to come off victorious 
and it is for precisely that reason that 
force is the worst of all weapons. From 
the lowest and most worldly point of 
view, violence of any sort is the poorest 
possible policy for the party which em- 
ploys it, because it surely brings the 
party into bad repute and defeats the 
vety object it is used to promote. 

A HOFFMAN GEM. 

Avoid excess in everything; respect 
old habits; keep a quiet conscience, a 
gay heart, a contented mind. 

A WOODWARD GEM, 

When the limit of sharp attention and 
lively interest is reached, you have 
reached the limit of profitable study. If 
you can hold the attention of a class but 
ten minutes, it is worse than a waste of 
time to make the exercise fifteen. In- 
tellectual growth is not to be gauged by 
the length or number of the daily lese 
sons. 

A TALMAGE GEM, 
Troubles are hard to take, though they 
strengthen the soul. Tonics are always 
bitter. 

A DR: ABBOTT GEM, 
No man ¢an achieve a permanent suc- 
cess in any profession unless he can win 
the absolute confidence of his fellow- 
méti: His reputation must be as spotless 
as his ermine. 

A ROBINSON GEM. 
Now itis useless to read more than 
can be assimilated. Rarely isa mind to 
be found capable of volumious reading. 
A few books of the very best, patient- 
ly read and thoroughly absorbed, are 
more helpful than cords of books read in 
a trivial manner and for unworthy rea- 
sons. It were worth more to have 
originated one thought than to have 
read ten books that suggest none. In 
fact ifa wholesome balance of observa- 
tion and thinking is not maintained one 
would better not read at all, but pause 
a while and find out what he thinks. 
When we earnestly wish to know the 
truth, though itshatter our most cherish- 
ed prejudices, we are in condition to 
make observations. These in time 
should crystallize into facts, which in 


School trustees should be chosen with 
great care, their action upon school busi- 
ness should be as fearless, wise and con- 
sistent as that of the judge upon the 
bench. No mere politician, so::r critic, 
or condescending aristocrat sl:vuld be 
found among their number, but only 
broad-minded, generous and earnest men 
and women determined to make the pub- 


lic schools equal to the very best, cost 
what it may. 
AN AMERICAN GEM. 


The manual training school does not 
propose to abolish the regular literary 
curriculum, but to add to, and complete 
it by p.tting to school the whole boy— 
brains, arms, legs, eyes and fingers. 

A NEW ENGLAND GEM. 

Whoever interests himself in the pro- 
gressive work of the school-room must be 
prepared to endure the sarcasm of the 


men who should inspire him. 
A CHEVERTON GEM. 


To begin right, to lay a proper founda- 
tion of character is the most essential 
thing. As the defects of a photograph 
appear greater by the enlargement of a 
picture, so youthful failings and blemish- 
es are magnified in manhood. The ver- 
dict ‘‘Good enough,” which in boyhood 
passes the slightly defective task, will be- 
come ‘‘Bad enough” when the habit of 
inaccuracy has spread itself over life. 
A JOURNAL GEM, 

The higher schools have a direct in- 
fluence upon the lower, and all improve- 
ments in one cannot fail to benefit the 


other. 
A VINCENT GEM. 


Life is a school ; the true foundation of 
education is religion; the devout soul has 
a right to all knowledge, religious and se- 
cular; while youth isthe time for the 
training and discipline of the school- 
room, in mature life the intellect is at 
its best for reading, reflection and pro- 
duction, for reasoning, and for utilizing 
knowledge to practical results. 

A WICKERSHAM GEM, 
There is no patriotism more pure, 
more elevating or more deserving of rec- 
ognition than that of one whose highest 
ambition is to store the minds of little 
children with knowledge, and to guide 
their footsteps in the path of duty, for in 





their turn yield new data for a more ex- | 
to see the whole, man must be content 
if he but get wider and wider glimpses 
which show inatruer proportion and 
relation things fairly in sight. So we 
may approach cultivation, which is not 
an acquisition that we can store away in 
youth with our diplomas, but a state of 
mind in which thought can germinate 
and grow. He is the most cultivated 
who has the deepest knowledge of na- 
ture’s laws, the perception of the mean- 
ings of the universe, and can see all 
things in their truest relative propor- 
tion. 


tended outlook. As it is given to no one | greatest in a State. 


this humble task is involved all that is 


The Secret of it. 
See that Post? __._ “= 
That's what makes a work. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


Enos RICHARDSON & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, N, ¥, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Send for Circular.” 








THE ONLY 
$1.00 Snap Shot 


2 CAMERA 


IN THE WORLD. 


ANY live person can make more money introducing 
the **Comet,” the only 81.00 Snap Shot Cam- 
era made, than with anything else on earth—the 
greatest seller out. Itis notatoy, but a perfect in- 
strument that takes perfect photos and is so simple 
it can be manipulated by a child—cannot get out of 
order. Sent anywhere in the U.S. for $1.00. Guaran- 
teed—your money back if you want it. Agents want- 
ed everywhere. Send — for illustrated reas 
terms, etc. Address, 


THE KRAMER CO., Dansv- ile, N. Y. 


A MANUAL 


Containing suggestions and 500 Questions and 
Answers on U. 8. History and Civil Government. 
A Unique and Economie Scheme for combining 
and Teaching both subjects in one and the same 
Recitation. 48 Pages. By my 15 cents. Send 
stam JATES ric CONNEL L, School Supplies 
and urniture, 1287 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hustling Agents in 
each town, gentleman or 
lady. Sole control; arnt 


legitimate; no risk; $800 a year. Box 228, Augusta, Maine. 


re ae Pan tn of Envelope Silk Fringe 
Bongs, 100 Rich and Racy 


coy ; rack E Tavect Cards, 1 pack Fun Cards, 
pack Acquaintance Cards and Standard Beau Catcher. 
eee ‘ POHAMPION CARD WORKS, UNIONVALE, OHIO. 





















J YOUR NAME neatly 2 
printed on 60 LOVELY 
CARDS, assorted, no 2 








1 set Comic a & great Budget of Jokes, Conundrumss 
Rides, ke. r Side Splitesrs & Button Busters, Fun for a year. All for 
10 cents, postage 4cents. X, L, BIRD CARI CO,, Clintonville, Conn, 


YOUR NAME on 50 Lovely Cards, perfect Gems; and Premis 
eS ums, 1 Ring, Fountain Pen, Cuff Buttons, Collar Button, Scarf 
Pin, Watch chain, etc; all with our new Pepular Monthly,3 mos, 
for 1M. and 2c. postage. JEWEL CARD CO., CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 


All kindsot news- paper clippings an2 
acquaintances names. $60 a thousand. Pare 
beuuapert ss Sse, NEWS CLIFEING OO, comeaages beds anew. 1S 





#&5.00 per 1000 for distributing circulars; en- 
close 4c, Globe Advertising Association, N. Y. City 





F 9 Agrand silverware offer. Send 2c.stam ‘"? 
ree Postage. N. Nov. Co., Beaver Springs, 


You work right 
E aroind home. A 
a sag ae 
No trouble to make +18 a 

us quick. you will be surprised at ae ay My can oped 


Qone. Send us your address any wads It will be for your interest 
to . I Write today. You can ar 6, Det make $18 & 
week easy. RO oit, Mich. 





WOYAL MANUFACTURING CO.,BoxM 6,Detroit, 
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TO El age 
ANOS» RGANS! FR = 
TEST TRIAL FOR ° a IN YOUROWN HOME. NO MONEY REQ EI "4 = 

: JANOS-ORGANS Fa0d $25,00 UP aan, = 


Tat, CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 
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Awork ot art iustrated 
in Gold, We 


only firm 





We save you 

















NEW y_SOUVENTE CATALOGUE 


oy sper 

have to do ask for it to-da ay pl 

this: is the old caablished house 0’ CORNISH Re CO., the 

in the world selling exclusively from Factory fp 

to Family direct. Asincle instrument at ey price. 1 
from #25.00 to $250.00, Write at once to jie 


CORNISH & CO., Piano & Org n Makers, Washington, N. J 
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THE CITIZEN’S GEM. 
Pupils should be taught to realize that 
they owe a debt to the State for their ed- 
ucation, which they are bound in honor 
to repay by, at the first, dilligently learn- 
ing, and, subsequently, well and faith- 
fully performing their civic duties. 
A LITTLEFIELD GEM. 








DO YOU 


Write tor our new book, The Origin of Stammerings by GEO. ANDREW 


—- pp Ly od a! more, thas 7 eS by tb 


ay yt bay on the Cause and Cor- 


n 

Acopy of <i above book, 
neatly bound in imitation soft 
leather, with testimonials of 
past graduates and full parti- 
culars regarding treatment, 
sent postpaid to any address. 

THE Lewis SCHOOL FoR 
STamMEneERs, 41 Adelaide 
8. Detroit, Mich. 
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We direct special attention to 
— a. remarkable state- 


Had Cater _—— ~“y since I can remember, often 
avoided company on account of the offensive 
discharge, hawking and spitting ; throat was dry 
and sore, the least change in the weather gave 
me cold ; dull pain over my eyes caused a stupid 
and drowsy feeling; ears began to ring and in a 
short time my hearing failed and grew worse un- 
til I became so deaf I could not hear one«talk un- 
less they were close tome and spoke very loud. 
Have used Aerial Medication eight weeks, hear- 
ing is fully restored, roaring and pain gone, and 
Catarrh is entirely cured. Ido not see why any 
one should suffer from Catarrh or deafness when 
there issuch a good cure as this. Miss Carrie 
Bowers, Rouseville, Pa. 


The late Prof. Basil Man- 
ley, of the South Baptist 
Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. says of 
Aerial Medication ; ‘I can 
cordially recommend its use.” 
Write for a fac-simile of 
his letter. 


Whereas | Was Deaf, Now | Hear. 

At the age of 69, after having 
suffered from Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness 20 years, am truly thank- 
ful to state that Iam entirely 
cured by Aerial Medication ; 
my hearing, which had become 

so bad that I could not heara 
® watch tick, or conversation, is 
’ fully restored. I will verify 
this statement, 

WILLIAM RITCHIE, Derby Center, Vt. 
See special free offer below. 
Restored His Hearing In 5 Minutes. 

My age is 63. Isuffered > 
from Catarrh 10 years. 
Had intense headache, 
continual roaring and 
singing in ears, took cold 
easily. My hearing be- 
gan to fail, and for three 
years was almost entire- 
ly deaf, and continually 
grew worse. Everything 
I had tried failed. In¥ 
despair I commenced to 
use Aerial Medication in 1888, and the effect of 
the first application was simply wonderful. In 
less than five minutes my hearing was fully re- 
stored, and has been perfect ever since, and in a 
few months was entirely cured of Catarrh. 

ELI Brown, Jacksboro, Tenn. 

I became very hot from overex- 
ertion which was followed by 
chronic catarrh of the ears, nose, 
throat and lungs. I lost weight, 
became short of breath,had severe 
cough, continual roaring, buzzing 
and ringing in ears, my hearing 
failed, andin ashort time could 
not understand any conversation. 
I used Aerial Medication in ’94, in three months 
coulda hear common conversation across a room 
and aclock tick 30 ft. Can say honestly and 
candidly Iam cured and have remained well 
over a year, and my hearing is still perfect. 

Tuos. J. GLASS, Fayette, Mo. 
Medicine for Three Month’s Treatment Free 

To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that Aerial Medication will cure ess, 
Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, fora 
short. time, “ey _—— for three months’ 
treatment free. 


J. H. Moore,M. ‘D.,Dept. A., (8 Cincinnati,0. 














The Sleeping of The Wind. 





The great red moon was swinging 
Alow in the purple east ; 
The robins had ceased from singing ; 
The noise of the day had ceased ; 
The golden sunset islands 
Had faded into the sky, 
And warm from the sea of silence 
A wind of sleep came by. 


It came so balmy and resting 
That the tree top breathed a kiss, 
And a drowsy wood-bird, nesting, 
Chirped a wee note of bliss: 
It stole over fragrant thickets 
As soft as an owl could fly, 
And whispered to tiny crickets 
The words of a lullaby. 


Then slowly the purple darkened, 
The whispering trees were still, 

And the hush of the woodland harkened 
To a crying whip-poor-will ; 

And the moon grew whiter, and by it 
The shadows lay dark and deep ; 

But the fields were empty and quiet, 
For the wind had fallen asleep. 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


oe 
America One Hundred Years 
Ago. 








When a man had enough tea he placed 
his spoon across his cup to indicate that 
he wanted no more. 

A new arrival in a jail was set upon by 
his fellow prisoners and robbed of every- 
thing he had. 

Buttons were scarce and expensive,and 
the trousers were fastened with pegs or 
laces. 

Pork, beef, salt fish,potatoes and hom- 
iny were the staple diet all the year 
round, 

The whipping post and pillory were 
still standing in Boston and New York. 

A day laborer considered himself well 
paid with two shillings a day. 

A man who jeered at the preacher or 
criticised his sermon was fined. 

Two stage coaches bore all travel be- 
tween New York and Boston. 

A gentleman bowing to a lady always 
scraped his feet on the ground. 

Crockery plates were objected to be- 
cause they dulled the knives. 

Virginia contained one-fifth of the 
whole population of the country. 

There was only one hat factory, and 
that made cocked hats. 

An old copper mine in Connecticut 
was used as a prison. 

Every gentleman wore a queue and 
powdered his hair, 

There was not a public library in the 
United States. 

—FEarth and Man. 
——————~o+—__. 

Mr. J. H. Plummer, the publisher of 
the Woman’s Wor.tp anp Jenness Mu- 
LER Montuty, offers $500.00 in gold to 
the persons forming the largest number 
of words from the word “Instruction, 4 
These contests have proved very popular 
in the past, the competition for prizes 
being very close. See his advertisement 
in another column, 





‘Maumee . Valley. Music. Company. 


TE AC + E R =e Don’t buy stale or trashy music, e mpece 5 he fare. 23 few cents. 
e GET THE LATEST COPYRIGHT 4 Gs, Marches 
pelt Two-Steps named below. If your music dealer hasn’t pieces wanted in ol oo half pub- 


of sheet music to our Home Office, Toledo, O., and pieces selected will be mailed in strong 
ane cylinder, to prevent mutilation in the mails, or ill shape from too close wrapping. 





Some Recent Successes By a. t Company Are Enumerated Below. 


res OLD TIME, To; - ym Charles wiaias se . ° ‘ . . ° $ .40 

A MO N, | Charles — Couch . . ° ° ° - 40 
*“DOLLY,”’ Reginald M. Tewksb . . 60 
* GO BACK TO THE LITTLE ONE, JIM! * Reginald M. Tewksbury P 50 


MY LOVE WILL BE BACK AGAIN, SOME DAY ~eernent ‘Adelaide Richmond » 40 
* SWEET LILAC FLOWERS, __ Walt. E. Weston . 40 
* THE LITTLE GOLD RING THAT MY NELL GAVE TO ME, Albert D. Liefeld - 50 
* DEM GOOD OLE DAYS DONE GONE! Albert D. Liefeld ° . . . 60 


rere BABYHOOD, (Poem by James Whitcomb Riley.) Florence O'Neill. - 60 
AS ER SONG, Florence O'Neill e . ° es” 50 
*I AM! A MSAILOR BOLD, Clark E. ‘stewart’ . e ’ . ° ° ° —- 2 
COME, M.S. al 50 


" reto, . e ° . . . . 
BABY’S LULLAB Charles W. Gaston ° ° e e ° > 40 
BEND MY WILL TO THINE, (Sacred) Charles MarionCouch . cs 4 60 
IMMANUEL’S LAND, (Sac: Charles Marion Couch ; . 50 
SHE WAS ONCE A MOTHER’: DARLING, wy —— and Harry Osborne 50 
IT MIGHT HAVE — ! — Richard M. Truax . . 40 
BROKEN VOWS! chard M. Truax ° ‘ ° ° ; - 40 
UNDER THE sILv RY “MOON, Richard M. Truax. ° . ° . ° ‘ 40 
CUBAN NATIONAL HYMN, _ Richard M. Truax F ° ° r - 40 
DOWN BY THE RUNNING ‘STREAM, Richard M. Truax ; ; 40 
YOU ASK ME WHY I LOVE YOU, Richard M. Truax . e ° ; 50 
WAITING FOR MY LOVED ONE, ___ Kate Bell Truax e : A 40 
SLUMBER, MY BABY, Kate Bell Truax e e ‘ , 50 
INSTRUMENTAL 

ANDANTE RELIGIOSO, For Pipe Organ, Charles Marion Couch : ° : . 60 
ROMANZA d’AMOUR, Violin and Piano, Frederick D. Bloomfield é ‘ . 40 

* BACHELOR GIRL, Two Step, Frederick D. Bloomfield . ° ° ‘ Ps 5 
* NEW YORK’S DARLING, arch, Rosalind Adelaide Richmond 50 
* COON’S DELIGHT, Dance Characteristic, Rosalind Adelaide Richmond 50 
nate IS TRUE LOVE,” Waltz, | Rosalind Adelaide Richmond e ° é 50 
AINY-DAY, Mazurka, Sallie D. Ewing ° ° . ’ e . 50 
SOBLIN' Ss FROLIC, wag a ishan Florence O'Neill e e ° ° 50 
MAUMEE VA Richard M. Truax ° ° e 60 
* GO BACK TO cyt LITTLE. BNE, JIM, Medley Waltz Arr. by Otto Merz 60 





But, after all, Reginald M. Tewksbury’s great “DOLLY” song is the “fad” these times. You c-a-n-t 
get away from it. It follows you. 

If this, or any of the above songs are not obtainable at Music Stores, send pee direct to us, and 
music wanted will be mailed in strong pasteboard cylinder, to prevent its being mutilated in the 
mails, or in bad shape from too close wrapping. 

* Price of orchestrations or other arrangements of any of our music will be made known upon ap- 
plication to our main office, Toledo, Ohio, . A. 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF ‘SCHOOL AND HOME MELODIES,” 
A little book of original songs for children mailed for 30 cents and postage. 


MAUMEE. VALLEY MUSIC COMPANY, 














YORK. TOLEDO. CHICAGO. 


’ That the price you have to pay is only fifteen cents. That for this you get sfx 
DON Te FORGET Pieces, notone. That the quality 5 this sheet music is the best. That the 
music is sent to any address, postpaid. That all the little details are up to the standard. That the v 
pieces have full piano accompaniments. ‘That the instrumental pieces give the bass as well as melody. That 
this is sheet music equal to any published. Also, don’t forget to make your selection at once, to send 
us the order, and to tell your friends about this great Sheet [Music Offers 


















































No. VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. No. PIANO OR ORGAN. 
2. Annie's Love. Duet « Jos. Winters, 1. Catherine Waltzes . . . « + D. W. Roth. 
4. Esther's Lullabye. Slumber song © G. Mosher. 8. Schubert's Serenade. Transcription Fr. Liszt. 
6. Thinkin, 7 pome and Mother . . A.M. Cohen, 5. Silvery Waves. Variations .. . A. P. Wyman. 
8. Flossie. altz Song . . + » « « A.M.Cohen, 7. Visions of Light Waltz . . « « » S.G. Cook. 
10. The Sweetest Bong L. Denza. 9. Our Little Agnes Waltz . . . « « G. W. Gregoire. 
12. ‘The Bridge. Words by Longieliow Carew. 1, American Li —— eee 8. G. Cook. 
14. An Outcast. Soasentee Song .. J.J.Fritz. 3. General Smith's h ee « « J.T. Martin. 
= Ben Bolt, of “Tritby” fame . . . N.Kneass, . The Old Oaken Bucket. Variations C. W. Durkee. 
9. "E Dunno Where’E Are. Comic . F. Eplett. 7. Impassioned Dreain Waltz - » J. Rosas. 
a Kéep the Horseshoe Over the Door J. P. Skelly. 8 Boston Commander ry March - . « T.H. Carter. 
> Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep J. P. Knight. 0. Frolic of the Frogs . .. J.J. Watson, 
- 25. Lurline, Do You Think of Me Now? H t 22. In Hoc Signo Vinces. K.T. March H.M. Dow. 
7. Ave Maria (Cavalleria Rusticana) . P. Mascagni 4. Over the Waves Waltzes. . . . . J. Rosas. 
28. Juanita. Ballad . « « T.G. May. %6. Village Parade Quickstep. « - T.F. Allen. 
30. Mission cab Rose, The. Bong - « F.H. Cowen 9, Sweet Long Ago. Transcription - C.D. Blake. 

. Sweet Long A he « « « © H.M.Est 1. Song of the Voyager . . . « « ~ I.J.Paderewski. 
34. By Normandic’s Blue Hills . <<: Wi. Trotere. 33. Corn Flower Waltzes .« » « « « « C. Coote, Jr. 
36. Forthe Colors. . . « « « « « « H.L. Wilson, . Black Hawk Waltz. « « « « « « M.E. Walsh 
38. True to the Last «+ © © © « « §. Adams. 87. Battle of Waterloo. . »« . . + « G. Anderson 
40. Love Ever Faith « « « P. Bucalossi. 39. Ruth, Samer, and Marion Schott. . A.M. Cohen. 
42. Come When Sone Miwitight Falis. . Schumann. 41. ° e © « « « G. Ashton, 
44. Beautiful Face of Jennie, Knott ee Reissmann, 4 ey Yeur *Schottische. e « © e » O. Kahn. 

46. That Word Was“ Hope” ... . W. Nutting. 45. March Winds Galop ° - - D. Mansfield. 
ee Boy Blue . ...+..s+.ee. HM.E 4 * Cleveland's Second Term March . ° C. Noles. 

50. Easter Eve. Sacred. « « « « « « C. Gounod. . Full of Gin nger March » 2 ee « « W. Nutting. 
52. Mother's Cry, A e« e« e « P. Adriance. 1. Blue-Bird Echo W. 2 © e e « M. Morrison. 
54. Musical Dialogue. Duet’ . ; . . E.M.Helmund. | 53. Greeting of Spring . « « « « « » C. Schultze. 
56. Precious Treasure . . . . . . « L. Weiler. 55. Memorial Day M eo ee © © @ L. Hewitt. 

58. When the Roses fre Blooming agai J. P. Skelly. 57. Twilight Echoes. . . . . . « « F,A. Jewell. 
60, Old Glory. Nationalair. . - « J.H, Woods, 59. Wedding March . gris see 28 Mendelssohn. 
62. Your Mother's Love for You. ca K. Koppt. 61. Morning Star Wal ° « « « F.E. Zahn 
64. viene. of Bray, The. Old English E 63. McKinley and Hobart March « « « J. W. Turner 
4 For You We Are Praying at Home 1i.M.Estabrooke 65. Bells of Corneville, Pot urri. . » L.C. Elson 

68. Lovel 7 ae Nellie Dwyer. . . . C. Es Casey. 67. Bryan and Sewall Mar - « LC. Noles 
70. Dear Heart, We're Growing Old . | H.M-Estabrooke | 69. Flirting in the Starlight Waltz . . A. de Lasaide 





Send * aed name, address, and FIFTEEN CENTS, stamps or silver, and we will cond ay stage paid, 
ANY SIX of the pieces of SHEET MUSIC that you may select from this list; ANY TWELVE of these 
— Thirty cents; ANY FORTY of these pieces, $1.00. Always order by numbers. 


order amounting to 30cts. or more, entitles the sender to one year’s subscrtption (50cts) free, 


tothe ollowing paper; Address, 
The MET METROPOLITAN and RURAL HOME, Box 3045, New York. 





NO RECISTRATION FEE REQUIRED TO JOIN 


Pt 


CENTRAL TEACHERS BUREAU EDWARD C. DIXON 1330 ARCH ST.. PHILA. 
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NORMAL sNSTRUCTOR. 








Visiting Cards. Script 
25 DEXTER LELAND, Westbaro, =. 10C. 
4#a-Agents wanted to sell Electric Reflectors. 


EUROPEAN TOUR sinti‘scason, “Greatly re- 


duced rates. Small party, conducted by Prof. W. 
A. Brownell, 905 University Ave., Sygacuse, N. Y. 


OLD BOOKS oe For 


A. J. Crawford,312 N. 7th St., St.Louis, Mo. 


Globes Dictionaries, Maps, Organs 
and all school-room aids given fora 
few hours work,of yourself and we 
ars. F.C. OW EN; Rochester, N. 


By US 10c. silverand ae best sachet and cata- 
jogues postpaid. WM. MAXWELL, P. S., 
Triadelphia, West Va. 


H FE ApiNG G was deat 30-5 by one who 


was deaf 30 years. Send 

stamp for particulars. 
John Garmore, Cincinnati, O. 

Teacher’s Blank 

School Reports. 
We can furnish you blank school reports, with 
your own name on, printed on fine paper, for one 
dollar a hundred, postage pepe i Send_ for 


sample. Address BREEZE,” 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Only 25 Cents! 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 

postage prepaid, in one week from time of receiving 
Send for sample free. W. T. TEMPLE 

& CO., P. O. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 


Ladies Who Desire a Beautiful Figure 
WEAR W. S. A. CORSETS. 
Self-adjusting, New System of 
Lacing used in our Goods only. 

Rust-Proof Steels. 
Unbreakable Sides. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 
Thousands of Testimonials. 


Agents Wanted acserinive 


_ The Self-Adjusting Corset Co., 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
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Beautiful Crystals For the Asking 
I will send post-paid, to any address, a sample of 
the wonderful Carborundum Crystals; no collection 
complete without a good specimen. Large clusters, 
color of the rainbow, 25c to $5.00 each; also fine 
specimens of the new metal, Aluminum, in pieces 
suitable for cabinet, 25c. Write for particulars. 

W. C. Clark, 9 West Falls St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
We will furnish you employ- 
ment for your evenings and va- 
cations by which you can dou- 
ble your present income. The 
American Temperance Life of 

* New York City is A Company 
of Preferred Risks. Biz Saving. One teacher 
wrote over $100,000 in 60 days. Write to-day. 

E. S. MARVIN, Agency Sup’t., 

Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

A GOOD COMBINATION. 

Smithdeal’s Practical Grammar, § Speller 
and Letter-Writing make a good combination 
especially for work in business colleges, high schools 
and for advanced students. These three important 
branches of study are treated ina practical manner 
by exprienced and successful teachers. Don’t waste 
your time and that of your pupils in studying unne- 
cessary details. There is too much to be learned. 

This book goes right to the core, and presents the 

subject in such a clear and comprehensive manner 

ag itis oa eg es by alla splendid combination. 

The price is low, liberal introductory and exchange 

rates. Books bound separately and in parts. The 


three books combined in one for 75c; introductory 
price to teachers, 20cts. Your money hack if you 
wantit. Address. B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 
3and S&, lith St. Richmond, Va. 


You eat BABYLAND 


FOR 10 CENTS. 

Simply by sending two other 6-months subscribers 
on the same terms. Teachers cae it. Increased 
te 16 pages. Just think ofa Fifty-cent magazine like 
BaBYLAND for 20 cents a year. Write for the neces- 
sary special subscription blanks, Sam - magazine 
free. Alpha Publishing C 

212 a Boylston St, ‘Boston. 





Six 
Months 


mine the cause of his lameness. 


Slow Pupils. 


BY B, W. MILLER, RAVENNA, TEX, 





One of the most vexing questions with 
which the inexperienced teacher is con- 
fronted is, “What shall I do with my 
slow pupils?” It is a question which 
teachers, by their practice, at least, ans- 
wer in various ways. 

One will say: ‘“‘There are drones in 
all schools, and I shall let them drag 
along till they can do no good, then let 
them drop back into another class.’’ 

Another will spend the entire time for 
recitation trying to instruct the slow ones 
while the others grow impatient and dis- 
couraged. 

Others will, by inflicting punishment, 
try to compel the slow ones to keep step 
with the others. And in some instances 
they will obtain good results. But there 
is danger of destroying the child’s pros- 
pects entirely. 

Instead of creating ‘a desire for study 
in the child, it may so turn his mind 
against it that studious habits will never 
be formed. r 

It is easier to find faults than it is to 
correct them. However, I shall offer 
this advice: If you have dull cr slow | 
pupils, treat them inthe most natural 
way. 

If you have a horse that limps and you 
wish to cure him, you first try to deter- 
If you 
will be as reasonable in the treatment of 
your pupils, the difficulty will be very 
much lessened. 

The cause may be atimid, backward 
disposition. If so, harsh treatment is 
the worst remedy, you can devise. 

Natural dullness or inertness of mind 
may be the cause. In such cases there 
is no speedy cure. Give fewer studies 
or shorter lessons and let the mind ex- 
pand gradually. 

It may also result from neglect and con- 
sequent dislike for study. If this has 
long been persisted ina firm habit of | 





| honorable in a 


idleness is formed which is the most dif- 
ficult to cure of all. A cure cannot be 
effected at once. A fixed habit of idle- 
ness is usually more enduring than a 
teacher’s patience. A child in this con- 
dition needs good oversight. Make the 
work as interesting as possible. Assign 
easy tasks and very little regular study 
at first. Show an interest in his progress 
by going to his desk and inspecting his 
work. 

If it is objected that this will take too 
much time, I answer that the condition 
requires it, and five minutes spent in 
this way will avail more than ten min- 
utes at recitation. 

In my closing statement I will exhort 
you to adopt no general rule ; but learn 
the conditions and suit the remedy to 
them. Remember that the ultimate 
object of teaching is, not to secure good 
order or to obtain good recitations, but 
to direct the mind in the pursuit of 
knowledge and to aid in forming habits 
of industry. 


How’s This ? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 

ease of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. S. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 

for the ast 15 zm, and believe him perfectly 

1 business transactions, and fin- 

ancially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 

sists, Toledo, O, 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly aon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price 75c, per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. ” Testimoniais free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
—————_~ ao 


Teachers, Learn Shorthand. 


I have more applications for competent 
teachers of Shorthand than I have pupils 
competent to fill such positions. have 
two positions now wanting such help. 
Send for circular and free lessons to W. 
G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 


——___+2-—__ 
Learn to Write Well. 
You can do this for a small sum by 


taking lessons of my Penman by Mail. 
Write W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 





“Only when I can 
“Why!—do you play!” get a Washburn.’”* 


No Home is Really Complete 
Without a new 1897 Model 


Washburn Guitar, Mandolin, 


Banjo or Zither. 


Prices have been scaled down as a result of the 
Washburn’: ’s enormous popularity so that now you can 
buy-a genuine Washburn of the very latest design 

From $15.00 Upward. 

The new Washburn Mandolin is a radical departure 
from former styles. It is the neatest, daintiest and 
lightest Mandolin imaginable, and its tone approaches 
very near to that of a fine old Cremona Violin. Wash- 
burns are sold at fixed and uniform prices by all first- 
class music dealers every where. 

Washburns are the acknowledged standard of the 
world. They are used Cer ting by the leading 
Artists, Teachers and Glee Clubs. Our new Wash- 
burn catalogue cont: aining portraits of over 100 Artists 
and full information, prices, endorsements, etc., will be 
sent free on receipt of application. lf your local dealer 
cannot supply you we will send Washburns C. O. 
with privilege of examination, direct from the factory. 


A Washburn improves with age and makes a 
Gift that increases in value as the years go by. 
It is really worth many times its cost. 


LYON & HEALY, 
COR. WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 








School Books 
in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly 
or by wl dozen, may be obtained 
seco or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, free, of school books of adZ 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 





Tf you have any rare American or foreign 

coins, paper money, or stamps issued 

betore _ keep them and send two 

ary t ~4 Th. ¢ ng iy 20. ene 
for ton, Mass, Coin Dept. 
















Mention County and 
af you sell sneng frien 
money i 








an Orchestrion Music Box 7-12 foot long, : §-12 high, and 5-12 wide, or a Gold Plated Stera \ 
9 pieces of Jewelry which we mail at our risk 
apresent, Say you willreturn what you don’t sell. Write name Miss, Mr. or Mrs, 


hen sold you send mone 





jing Watch free, 
half the 
ew York. 


and we send present, or kee 
-Y. T. Co,,522 E, 116th St., 








umber of word contests i 


testify to the = uare dealing of Mr. Plummer. 
word contests this season. 
the winners, ba a wees ok too much space. 
Here Be are: $50. H. M. Sell, 137 W. 


In entering this contest you are sure OF gettin 
We have given away $800, sinc 
We ey publish, however, the names and addresses ef the Village, of first pr! 


94th Str., New York City ; $10.00—Miss M. Louisa Allen rv 
eid NY. 


the past and prizes have been awarded fairly. 


e we began these word contests, to 


00—Mrs. O. OE. Pot idge, 93 Maple street, Rutland, Vt. ; $20.00—Mrs. Emily Burt, West Winfie 


$500 
GOLD 


FREE 


ublisher of WomMan’s WoRLD AND Jaume MILuER MONTHLY will pay a100.¢ oO r Saat to 


TION ; $50.00 








' GOLD RINGS FREE! 


oresire one half-round Ring, 

led id plates ware 

ran ~y to anyone who will sell 

1doz. Indestructible Lamp Wicks 

(need notrimming) moni friends at 10cts. each. Write 

us and we will mail you the Wicks. You sell them 

and send us the mone a end" we me mail you the Ring. 
STAR CHEMICAL CO., Box 446, Centerbrook Cond. | 





from the letters in the word INST 

i ores ody ] t list: 
na e sixty-one largest lists. 
Why net try for th the rat. 


original matter, long and short stories b 
List of tee 
list of wenk 


book. E . era years. 


no or more 
E BR tag BUs 


—— April 36, a Sn 
tnow. Address J 


Makego i, 


—— 


the best authors; price $1.00 per year. 
order, silver or stam =), ae a three months’ trial subse ription with your list of words, an 
nteed an extra present by return mai! (in addition to the magazine), of a 100-page Pook, 

This book has attracted more attention inthe T 
finely printed. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money 
refunded. Lists - My be sent at ones and not later than April 20. The names and addresses of successful contestants will be printed in 

mblication has been established ten ears. We refer you, to any mercantile agency for our 8 
H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 225-226-227 


” by the famous Ian Maclaren. 
@ give a complete unabridged edition, handy size, 


61 Prizes, aggregating $500 § a Genuine Bona-Fide Offer. 


repoition, Who can form the greatest num- 
INSTRUCTION? You can make twenty or more words, we feel sure and 
Do not use any letter more if than it appears in the word. 
Use no lancuage except English. Words spelled alike, but with different meanings, can be used but once. 
lurals, pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, proper nouns, 


We give nothing but cash for prizes. No trash. 
ber of words from the letters in 
if you do you will receive a goad reward. 


Use any dictionary. 
allowe 
manner: INSTRUC 


for second largest ; 


‘emple Court B 


Here is our pro 


An thing. that WS 6 legitimate word ‘will be 
ne Ti in, Ton, Sin, Son, Sir, Scion, Run, Us, ete. The 

the person able to mak 

$25.00 for each of the next three largest list 

each of the its yoke $10. 00 to each of the next nine, and $2.00 to each of the next forty larges' fi ts—sixty-one prizes 

Don’t you think you could be one of these sixty-one? You will enjoy the making of the list. 

first prize? The above rewards are given free and without consideration for the purpose of attracting attention 


to our handsome woman’s magazine, thirty-two to thirty-six pares, each page containing four long columns, finely illustrated, and all 
It is necessary for you, to enter the contest, to send 25 cents 
4 every person sending the 25 cents and a 


» New York City. 


IN GOLD GIVEN AWAY! | 
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INSURE AGAINST HEADACHE, 


For 10 cts. (stamps) we mail a package of 
Wheat’s Harmless Headache Powders. 
Safe and Sure. Prevent if taken in time, Cure 
the worst cases, Get a package and keep 
them handy. The WHEAT DRUG CO., 
Winchester, Va. 











ar pase Choice Fiowers, toy birds, 
ips many other ia 
Bend 10 coats for 5 samples and new Catalogue. 


The Whitehead & Hoag Co., 
Newark, New Jersey. 


9 Catalogue, Ho uiture b 
fie Pres. Hamer AY. Sater col 
; lege, 67 Vols. j in dea. 

f ¢ 3.50, the New 
Enlarged Edition 
eee oes and 
vi leaven, 400 au 
RADE MARKY = thors by T. L.Cuyler, 
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52%o BONDS 


dewees * and Interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 
Corporation Established 1872. 


CAPITAL $500.000. 


Surplus and undivided earnings over 300.000 
Investments spew pl ante Ban ee ye 
































of $200, 500 and $1.000. mdence 80- 
licited by ILLIAM E. JEN KS, 31 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS Will 
receive design plates of 
CLASS PINS, RINGS, 
aes anti ETC., by ad- 
dre 
HENRY C. HASKELL. 
Designer and Maker, 11 
John St., New York. 


@AAAAAAAAAAAAARAPR 


$600 First Year And All Expenses Paid. 


We still need a few more General Agents to travel 
and appoint local agents on our up-to-date publica- 
tions. We employ ladies or gentlemen. A vei 
healthful, pleasant and profitable business for teach- 
ers de siring achange. Iifinterested write for Appli- 
cation Blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel write for terms to local agents and get 
into paying work for vacation and spare time. Sev- 
eral new books out this year. 

—O. W. STANTON COMPANY——. 
324 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Porker’s Arctic fom. Best for RUBBER BOOTS. 
bsorbs rspiration. Recom- 
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to J. B. Parker, rd 8t.. Boston, 








Mass. Dept. 1. xR Pays the Postage. 
BOOKS When calling, uae ask 
for Mr. Grant. 
AT . Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL address Mr. Grant. 
Before b books write fo: 
DISCOUNTS [ quotations.” An aswortment of 


catalogues and spec’ fal slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for BG stamp. 
GRANT, Books. 
23 West a St., mbps, New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


FOR YOUR SCHOLARS. 


Five of our Popular 10c. Colored and Pastel 
Studies, and Illustrated Catalogue of Colored 
Studies Tite Pastels. 





cents. Ad J. F. 





All for seven 2c. stam: 
Ingalls, Lynn, 


My Little Neighbor. 





I have a little neighbor, 
A red-cheeked boy of five, 
With curls of gold about his head 
And every limb alive. 


He has a darling sister, 
A girl of years twice nine, 

Upon whose hectic cheek there feeds 
The tooth of swift decline. 


I saw my little neighbor, 
Just ere the summer’s close, 

Go up and down the garden walks 
With lightly tripping toes. 


He spied me at the window, 
And in his gentle tone 

Called me to aid him at his task, 
For he was all alone. 


And in his tiny fingers 
Were skeins of silken thread, 
Tangled and twisted in his haste ; 
And thus my neighbor said : 


““O, please bend down the branches, 
Iam so short, you know: 

Fast as I touch their tiny tips 
Out of my reach they go. 


“If you would hold the branches, 
For me a little bit, 

Then I can tie these threads around 
Each leaf and fasten it.’’ 


“But why, my little neighbor, 
Must you the leaves tie fast?” 

Then came a quiver to his lip, 
His eyes were downward cast. 


‘‘Because— because they’re saying 
That when the leaves shall fall, 

Ma sieur, ma chere, ma Clemantine, 
Must go and leave us all. 

“T want to tie the leaves on 
So tight and firm that so 

They cannot fall—and then perhaps, 
She will not have to go.” 

—From the French, by Walter Mitchell. 

IP 


The New Year. 





“It?s coming boys, 
It’s almost here ; 
It’s coming, girls, 
The grand New Year ! 


A year to be glad in, 
Not to be bad in; 
A year to live in ; 
To gain and give in; 
A year for trying 
And not for sighing. 


A year for striving, 
And hearty thriving ; 
Bright New Year, 
Oh ! hold it dear ; 
For God who sendeth, 
He only lendeth.”’ 
—Selected. 





canal 


A Puzzling Example. 





Dot is five and Jack is ten, 

She just half as old as he; 

When she’s ten, why, Jack will be 
Only one-third more than she. 


|canvas, and the wind has free play 


Just three-fourths as old as he. 
Now Dot’s puzzled—don’t you see ?— 
To know just how long it will be 
Till she’s as old as brother Jack, 

Who now is twice as old as she. 
—Virginia Sarah Benjamin in St. Nicholas. 
—____+>+--___—- 

A New Kind of Kite. 





Kites used to be considered toys for 
boys. Now they are used for weather 
observations, and for decorations during 
a parade or outdoor demonstrations, 
having held flags in the air at varying 
heights. Now the possibility of using 
them in times of war to study the 
enemies’ fortifications is being talked 
about. In New York harbor is an island 
called Governer’s island, used by the 
government for purposes of defense. 
On this isiand isa fort equipped with 
mounted guns. Soldiers are stationed 
there. Opposite on the other shores are 
other forts equipped with mounted guns 
and soldiers. No enemies’ ships could 
come to New York without passing these 
forts. The guns at the forts would 
sweep the decks of the ships, and sink 
them, This is what is meant by the 
defense of the harbor. One of the of- 
ficers on this island has been experi- 
menting in making a kite that will carry 
a man high in the air, where he may see 
the surrounding country. He made a 
frame thirty feet long and nine inches 
deep. This frame is strongly braced on 
the inside, and the kite-string is a 
quarter-rope. There are really two kites 
one smaller than che other, fastened four 
hundred feet apart on the kite-string. 
The kites have no tails. The ends of 
the frame are covered at either end with 


through the frame. The kite-string 
fastened to the main frame is wound 
round a windlass, and is played out by 
four men. Less than that number could 
not hold the kites. The smaller kite 
helps to raise the larger one. Last week 
the kites floated in the air with adummy 
weighing forty pounds, dressed as a man 
sitting in a hanging seat below the 
larger kite. The kites carried the dum- 
my easily, and when it was drawn in it 
settled gently to the ground. The 
problem is to find out how heavy a load 
the kites will carry, and then to devise 
some steering-gear by which the kites 
may be controlled in the air. Lanterns 
were tied on the kite-string the other 
night and madea very pretty sight.— 
Ex. 





> ipo 
Mothers of Great Men. 





Throughout the pages of history we 
are struck with the fact that our remark- 
able men possessed mothers of uncom- 
mon talents for good or bad, and great 
energy of character. It would almost 
seem, from this circumstance, that the 
impress of the mother is more frequently 
stamped on the boy, and that of the 
father upon the girl—we mean the men- 
tal and intellectual impress, as distinct 
from the physical ones. 

It is said of Sir Walter Scott’s mother 


ted woman of excellent sense, very char- 
itable, anda great lover of poetry and 
painting, and onthe whole a superior 
woman. It isevident, from the writings 
of Sir Walter, ‘that he had an uncom- 
mon gift in word-painting. 

It is affirmed of Byron’s mother that 
she was a proud woman, hasty, violent, 
and unreasonable, with not principle 
enough to restrain her temper. Unhap- 
pily, Byron inherited hig mother’s in- 
flammable temper, and ingtead of being 
subdued and softened by the harshness 
with which she often treated him, he 
wasrendered more passionate by it. 
Thus we see that this infirmity, which 
by gentleness and kind treatment might 
have been checked, if not curcd, was 
suffered to enslave one of the most. bril- 
liant poetical minds which have ever 
shone among men. 

The mother of Bonaparte was a woman 
of great beauty and energy of character. 
This last trait was strikingly exemplified 
throughout her son’s whole life. 

The mother of Robert Burns,the Scot- 
tish poet, was a woman of moderate per- 
sonal attractions, but in every other 
respect she was a remarkable woman. 
She used to give wings to the weary 
hours of her checkered life by chanting 
songs or ballads, of which he had a 
large store. 

Lord Bacon’s mother is said to have 
been a woman of superior mind,of great 
learning and deep piety. 

Little is said of the mother of Nero, 
except that she murdered, her second 
husband, the Emperor Claudius, about 
forty years after marriage. Do we won- 
der that Nero was a cruel emperor if his 
mother was a murderess? And how 
strangely does the mother of Nero, an 
ancient tyrant,contrast with the mothers 
of some of our modern philanthropists 
and statesmen.—Exchange. 


+> 
Honor the Dear Old Mother. 








Time has scattered the snowy flakes 
on her brow, plowed deed furrows on 
her cheek—but is she not sweet and 
beautiful now? The lips which have 
kissed many a hot tear from the childish 
cheek are the sweetest lipsin all the 
world. 

The eye is dim, yet it glows with the 
rapt radiance of a holy love which can 
never fade. Oh yes, sheisa dear old 
mother. Her sands of time are nearly 
run out, but feeble as she is they will go 
furt’ er and reach down lower for you 
than any other on earth. 

You cannot walk into midnight where 
she cannot see you ; you cannot enter a 
prison whose bars shall keep her out; 
you can never mount a scaffold too high 
for her to reach that she may kiss and 
bless you. In evidence of her deathless 
love when the world shall despise and 
forsake you—when it leaves you by the 
wayside to die unnoticed, the dear old 
mother will gather you up in her feeble 
arms, carry you home and tell you of all 
your virtues until you almost forget that 
your soul is disfigured by vices. 

Love her tenderly, and cheer her de- 








When Jack is twenty she’ll be then 


that she was a small, plain, well-educa- 


clining years with holy deyotion. 


—_: 
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An Ink Bottle Episode. 


“O, dear! look at that !’’ 

“Your carpet will be ruined.” 

‘What shall we do ?”” 

“Get something to catch the drops. 
Don’t stand there looking at it.” 

All these exclamations were called 
forth by an occurence that certainly 
looked serious enough. One of the oc- 
cupants of the room, in turning sidden- 
ly around, had hit with her hand an ink 
bottle standing on the desk. In a 
moment the bottle was rolling over the 
floor, after liberally distributing its con- 
tents on various parts of the carpet. 

One person in the group, however, 
was equal to the occasion, and gave her 
orders immediately. 

“Have you gotany milk in the house?”’ 

“Yes, plenty,’’ was the answer. 

“And a fire in the stove ?” 

“Ves,” 

‘“‘Heat some milk very hot and bring 
it here quick.”? Only a small quantity 
was put on at first, so that in afew 
minutes the hot milk was brought to the 
director of affairs, who meanwhile had 
been absorbing all the ink possible with 
a blotter. 

“Bring me some warm water and a 
cloth, and put more milk on to heat; 
this will not be enough,” were the orders 
issued, while she poured the steaming 
milk with liberal hand directly on the 
ink. Her directions were quickly fol- 
lowed, and the milk rapidly washed up 
with warm water. More milk was ap- 
plied where the amount of ink was 
greatest, or on spots which had escaped 
the first application. All present joined 
in vigorous exercise of the cloth and 
warm water, or in bringing fresh sup- 
plies as that in use became inky black. 

“There,’’ said the director, surveying 
the scene and drying her hands, ‘‘we 
can’t tell exactly till morning, but I be- 
lieve that it is all out.” 

“T call it marvelous if your statement 
proves true,”’ remarked one of the com- 
pany; ‘I never saw such a quantity of 
ink wiped out in that fashion before.”’ 

The next day, however, she was 
obliged to confess that the marvel was 
true, for the only traces of the catas- 
trophe were that the portions of the 
carpet which had received the impromtu 
scrubbing were cleaner than the sur- 
rounding parts. 

A day or two later a dark spot appear- 
ed in one place. 

“That is where the milk was not wiped 
up quickly enough and caused a slight 
grease spot,’? announced the director, 
critically surveying the spot. ‘‘A little 
gasoline will remove that.”’ 

Upsetting an ink bottle, though nota 
thing-to be desired, is not regarded as 
such a dreadful calamity as formerly 
by at least one observer of this scene.— 
Womankind. 


++ 
A little boy, writing a composition on 


the zebra, was requested to describe the 
animal and to mention what it was use- 
fulfor. After deep reflection, he wrote : 
“The zebra is like the horse, only 


striped. It ischiefly used to illustrate 
the letter Z.”’ 








Don’t Grumble ; Keep Still. 





Each road has its rocks, every pleasure 
its pains ; 
This existence no hope _ will complete- 
ly ‘fulfill. 
But it’s useless to angrily tug at your 
chains— 
Don’t grumble ; keep still. 


The world doesn’t wish to be gloomed 
with your woes— 
Each soul has enough of its personal 
ili. 
And your troubles pass quicker if no- 
body knows— 
Don’t grumble ; keep still. 
If you want to be called to fair fellow- 
ships feast— 
Be received at the board witha hearty 
good will— 
Bring your happier thoughts to the fore ; 
or at least, 
Don’t grumble ; keep still.” 
—Frank Putnam. 


<a 
Nicknames of Rivers. 





Alabama—‘‘River of Rest.” 
Amazon—‘“‘King of Rivers.’’ 
terranean of South America. 
Arkansas—‘‘Crooked River.” 
Columbia—‘‘Salmon River.”’ 
Colorado—‘“‘River of Wonders.”’ 
Delaware—‘‘Quaker River.”’ 
Euphrates—‘‘Garden River.” 
Ganges—‘‘Sacred River.” 
Hudson—‘‘Rhine of America,”’ ‘‘Silent 
River Among the Mountains.”’ 
Jordan—‘‘River of the Chosen Peo- 
ple. 
Kentucky—“‘Blue Grass River.’’ 
Mississippi—‘‘Father of Waters.”’ 
Missouri—‘‘Muddy River.”’ 
Niagara—‘“‘River of Falls.” 
Ohio—‘‘Rhine of America.” 
ful River.’’ 
Rio Grande— ‘‘Congo of America.’ 
Rio de la Plata—‘‘River of Silver.’’ 
Sacramento—“Golden River.”’ 
St. Lawrence—‘‘River of Rapids.” 
St. Johns—‘“‘River of May.” 
Tennessee—‘‘Big Bend River.’’ 
Yang-tse-Kiang — ‘Chinese Sorrow.” 
—John Goff, Collegiate Institute, Jackson, 
Ky. 


‘Medi- 


‘‘Beauti- 
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What is the duty of patriotism to-day ? 
It is not, thank Heaven, to march with 
gun and sword. It is to defend the 
spirit of the law and constitution, to 
keep sacred the commonwealth in all its 
parts, in all its relations, You may not 
hear again the wild gallop of Paul Revere 
but wisdom hangs out her lantern from 
every church, every college, every 
school; and conscience, like Paul Revere, 
drives on and on, through the night and 
through the day, to summon every sleep- 
ing force that patriotism can command 
against the midnight march of corrupt 
influences, against the attacks of disloyal 
traitors to the institutions and the Con- 
stitution which we love.—Gov. Green- 


halge. 





Wishes. 





A Reginald Birch little boy 

Met the sweetest of Greenaway girls ; 
She dressed all in Puritan brown, 

He, with cavalier ruffles and curls. 


Her eyes were of solemnest brown, 

Her hair was ci opped close to her head. 
His curls were a riot of gold, 

His cheeks were of healthiest red. 


They looked at each other awhile, 
Gay gallant and Puritan maid. 
Then the Reginald Birch little boy 

Slowly and solemnly said : 


“I wish you wore ruffiety clothes ! 

I wish that my hair was cut short ! 
Cause the boys call me ‘missy’ and ‘girl’ 
And it interferes so with my sport.” 

Said she: ‘Oh, I like pretty clothes, 
And I do wish they’d let my hair curl ! 
I wish you were a Greenaway boy 
And I was a Fauntleroy girl !’’ 
—Florence E. Pratt in St. Nicholas, 
———__—___~g>o———_—_——. 
Thoughts at Sea. 





The first day called up gravest fears that 
made me nervous hearted ; 

The next day called up memories of 
friends from whom I'd parted ; 

The third day called up thoughts of land 
where one is safely carted ; 

The fourth day called up everything I’d 
eaten since I started, 

—Philadelphia American, 


—— +2 -—___ 


Wisdom is the power of discerning that 
which is true, and right and profitable, 
and conformity to the course of conduct 
dictated by such discernment. It comes 
from observation; reflection and action. 
It cannot be obtained without thought, 
purpose and effort. By trying to do well 
one learns what well doing is. The 
surest preparation for gaining wisdom is 
to form the habit of right action. 
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COLLARS andCUFFs. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


Raversible Collar Oo. 57 Milk St., Boston ,Mare, 


Bas seSS 
LONGFELLOW BOOKLET 24 


Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems. Original colored cover page, with excellent 
portrait of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 
bon. Sent, postpaid, for the marvelously low price 
of G6 CENTS, Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Ofer te Teachers: To enable 
teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
give to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
Booklet at the low price of 40c. per dozen 
copies. Address, M.C. BURK®L, 
479 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
























ps , &e., also & great Budget of Jokes, Conundrums, Riddles, 4c. 
regular Side Splitters and Button Pusters, Fun for a year. All for 10 
conts, postage 4 cents. A, L, LIRD CARD CO,, Clintonville, Conn, 
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‘Teacher 


who would command one of 
the most efficient aids and in- 
centives to study ever devised, 
should write for book descrip- 
tive of McAllister’s Magic 
Lanterns & Stereopticons 
and the place occupied by 
Y them in educational work. 


4 Contains instructions for operating lanterng 
and lists of hundreds of views illustrating 
history, geography, astronomy, anato- 
my, natura) history and every phase of 
school work. Mailed free on request. 
T. H. MCALLISTER, __|| 
49 Nassau Street, New York, 
76 Washington 8t., | 
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Take a Combination Case of the =) 


LARKIN SOAPS €& 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak ff 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, Fromfactory __, 
to family. 
10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, wrile. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . 


CASE CONTAINS ... 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 






Both if at retail 


You get the Premium $ 
gratis. Both l 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
+ . IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





$10.00 jf 
$20.00 / 


Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor Oct. and Nov. 


Nore.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 
that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above.—d. 


Instructor. 
Soap—good soap— 


mark, and each promise fulfilled, Such is the record of the Larkin soap 


testify.—_New York Observer. 


and a great many more things besides, all good, all useful and everything up to the 


Mfg. Co. as we can personally 
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Cereal Foods. 





The use of specially prepared cereal 
foods has become orca § universal. It 
may be claimed, reasonably, that the 
recognized increase in the longevity of 
the race is mainly due to their use; for, 
without doubt most of the medica 
fession, as well as all others who make ca 
specialty of hygiene and household eco- 
nomics, will maintain that what we eat, 
and the way we eat, control not only our 
comfort in life, but ina great measure, 
the length of life itself. The fact that 
their consumption has constantly in- 
creased, is another and incontestable evi- 
dence that they are beneficial, and that 
they meet the ieatede which are con- 
stantly made by our brains and bodies 
for some kind of nourishment and nutri- 
ment not found in the ordinary foods 
that go to make up our daily cuisine. 
Again, the are, no doubt, a veritable 
“Jife unto life” ‘to those of us who are 
classed as “‘high livers,” who take our 
meals at irregular hours, and in irregular 
quantities; for most of this class in time 
acquire the habit of ‘evening up” the 
matter by adopting a diet of some one of 
the hygienic or light foods, ‘between 
times.’”” In such cases the simple food 
proves to be a veritable remedy for a 
Lath ye ill, and we escape the effects 
which would otherwise naturally follow 
our indiscretions. 

Wheat, from which the real “staff of 
life’ is made, is the foundation, probabl 
of more of these specially prepared teotle 
than all the other grains and vegetables, 
together. For generations the ingenuity 
of man has been devoted to the discoy- 
ery of the best method for Ag sepem Soo this 
great cereal so as to obtain t 
and most efficient nutriment en it. 
Graham flour, probably, has met the test 
of efficiency better than any other pre- 


paration. It finds a consumer in nearly 
every household. oe | bake-shop in 
the land turns out a goodly proportion of 


“graham”? among its babi. These 
ordinary products of gra rae flour are not 
always as palatable, nor always as effici- 
ent in our special maladies, as we desire. 
Several years ago the proprietor of ‘‘Mehl- 
enbacher’s Granulated Graham” hit upon 
a method by which it might be greatly 
improved; and now, without a penny 
in advertising, his improved product has 
attained a pani far and near, so that 
mail orders come daily from those who 
have proved its merits as the best of all 
remedies for restoring the impoverished 
brain or body to health and strength. To 
bring his preparation to the attention of 
others who may be in want of such a 
food, he has placed his first advertisment 
in this journal, to which we invite your 
attention, on page 4 of this issue. 
+p 

It has been demonstrated beyond 
doubt that Catarrhal deafness can be and 
is being permanently cured in thousands 
of cases by the use of the new discovery 
and invention known as Aerial Medica- 
tion. This treatment is based on purely 
scientific principles, and has received 
the highest, endorsement from the Med- 
ical Profession, and has been used with 
phenemenal success in over twelve 
thousand cases in this country alone. 
Those of our readers who know persons 





afflicted with deafness are urged to send | P 


the names and address of such persons 
to Dr. J. H. Moors, Cincinnati, O., a 
ruputable physician of the highest pto- 
fessional and moral standing, and h 
will send full particulars and ~The 
for 3 months treatment free. 
——_— +> —_____—_ 

The Jos. Dixon Cincible Company, the 
ee ee ncil oven pi poe 
avored us with a large pac of their 
pencils, as a Xmas ait. Being familiar 
with the sterling qualities of their pencils 
we are in a position to more highly a 
preciate the gift than we otherwise could, 


A NAVY TO BE PROUD OF. 


Ex-President Harrison Says 
‘“We do not Intend to Again 
Leave the Sea. 





Ex-President Harrison in writing of 
“This Country of Ours” in October 
Ladies’ Home Journal, reviews our navy 
department, and tells of the reconstruc- 
tion of our new navy. ‘We had no 
great ship-yards, and no ship-builders 
with the capital, the skilled labor and 
the experience to fit them to enter this 
new field,” he writes. ‘John Roach, 
however, had the courage to believe 
that he could create a competent shop 
and build the new vessels. He put 
everything at risk and should have had 
better treatment from the Government 
than he received. He was fairly entitled 
to some of the profits that have since 
accrued to those who have walked in the 
path he blazed. We have now, both on 
the Atlantic and Pacific, ship-yards and 
builders capable of constructing any ship 
and of putting into her any machinery 
of the first efficiency. We have also 
great steel plants, costing millions of 
money and capable of making armor 
plates of the highest resisting power, 
and steel gun forgings of the finest 
quality. These great ship-yards and 
steel plants are convincing proofs that 
the supremacy we once had in wooden 
ship-building may be attained—if it has 
not already been attained —in steel 
ships. * * Practically all of this 
work has been done within ten years, 
and the Secretaries of the Navy who 
have presided over and directed it; the 
constructors and ordnance officers of 
the Navy who have furnished the plans 
and designs, and the steel-makers and 
ship-builders who have executed these 
plans are entitled to the highest praise. 
We have always had.a Navy personal to 
be proud of—nota finished Navy, but 
one on the way. A new battle-ship isa 
new argument for international arbitra- 
tion—for you must have noticed that 
peremptory demands for a fixed amount 
of damages are usually made upon na- 
tions that have no battle-ships nor 
torpedo boats. It isnot our plan, I am 
sure, to match the great navies of 
Europe. We may safely keep oar 
register of vessels well within theirs ; 
but we do not intend again to leave the 
sea.”? 

——___~.go—____ 


The idea that instruction can be suc- 
cessfully given by correspondence has 
been, perhaps, more fully demonstrated 
to the readers of the Instrucror than to 
any other corresponding number of peo- 
le. Of course our readers have different 
inclinations, some intending to make 
teaching their life work, others having 
some other profession i in view. No mat- 
ter what one’s work may be, a knowledge 
of law or at least branches of it, isa 
necessity, if you would be pre ared to 
act intelligently and promptly in business 
matters. No matter whether you wish 
merely a preliminary knowledge of law 
or wish to study foradmission to the bar, 
we would suggest that you send for the 
catalogue of the Columbian Correspondence 
School of Law, Dansville, N. Y., and in- 
vestigate their system of ‘instruction. 





The Principal of this institution is well 
| 


ublishers 


and favorably known to the 
pleasure | = 


of the Instructor and it is wit 
that we endorse the enterprise. 
~@2—+ 

The W. A. Choate Company,of Albany 
who make a special premium offer to 
our readers in another column, is.a long 
established concern,and favorably known 
to hundreds of school officers and teach- 
ers in every state. We believe any con- 
tract or agreement made with this firm 
will be faithfully carried out. The state 
map offered is accurate and up to date, 
and usually retails at twenty-five cents. 


HOW A WIFE MAKES MONEY. 

Dear Editor :—I feel so happy I must tell you what 
did. Hard times threw my husband out of work ; 
interest on mortgage was due, I read Mrs. Lewis’ vuc- 
cess, sent for a$5 Vapor Bath Cabinet. Its.a wonder, 
greatest blessing humanity ever invented. First day I 
sold 6; in one month I-made $119 profit and paid our 
debts. *Rverybody, sick or well wantsone. It furnishes 
Turkish or Medicated Vapor Baths at home, beautifies 
the skin, absolutely cures Colds, Rhenmatism, La 
Grippe, Neuralgia, Malaria, Weakness and all Blood, 
Skin and Kidney troubles. 
writing H. World Mfg. Co., Columbus,O. Mars. 











Agents Wanted, Free outfit. One teacherearns 
$650; others $2000, yearly. P, U. 1371, New York. 


f A grand silverware offer. Send 2c.stamp for 
I ee Postage. N. Nov. Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 








Any wife can do as I by | | 


ou AIRES RENEWS YOUTHFUL 
tops Dandruft .—~ ‘Falling § Seal Disease’ 
gDon’t Stain Skin one ONDON SUPPLY 


“pool ont killcorn both FREE 


Mohn cured. Never to return. 
Boon to Sufferers. Acts like Magic. 

Teal ta Saker FREE. Address, 
E. BOTOT, Augusta, Maine. 


&CO., 851 B’way. NY 


PILES 


‘Buckeye | Bell | Fou ndry 


Bon mateo Gur Bells & Chimes, 
> dighest Gra Tone Aw 


DANCER Z2=225 Tumors 














SCIENTIFIC Teens cae TREATHENT vy ai GURED. 
pee ~~ —— aoa paar. 
I treass 4 ite Abe 


MASON ‘MEDICAL | C0., Dep sevhoo 657 Fifth Aven N ow Man 





we i i 
897 7 
925-1000 fine. suitable for Gen- 


any eit for myareate in! 
lece 
IND STREET NEW YOR 


YOUNG'S ONE 


Wanted men and women, to work for us in theirown homes 
jp papare time, Fz “* evening. We © pay § $10 to $15 per week. 











Writers Wanted i2.c°corRge Liha onic: 


1 see that any c x4 can do the work, 
Bend address to-da‘ 


We a a at once. 
THE VAIL ART CO. DEP’ VAIL, PA, 





For th lexion and asa 
Hot Water fryingiessna hinexhcnds: “send 


i for circulars and list of specialties. 
Young & Co., 1013 Superior St., Toledo, O. 


GRAY HAIR MADE DARK. 


By a harmless Home Wash. Also makes the hair grow. Full directions 
recipe for 25 ct: rm Ae HUNTLEY, 4818 Rane Aven Lay Ma 











ONE YEAR FOR 10 CENTS | cai 


We send our monthly 16-page, 48 col. paper devoted to Stories, 
tions, Fashions, Household, Orchard, Garden, Floriculture, a, nyo one 
year for 10 cents, if you send the names and addresses of six lady friends, 


WOMAN'S FARM JOURNAL, 4313 Evans Ave., Saint Louis, Mo, 


DISCOVERED A face wash that will remove that greasy complex- 
ion and leave it soft and white in 10 minutes after 
washing, and in a week remove all pimples, blackheads and tan. Bleaches 
the skin without irritation. Perfectly harmless; contains no poisons. Costa 
but five cents to prepare enough to last six months. Recipe and full direo- 
tions, 25 cts. Mrs. B. HUNTER, 4313 Evans Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


to its natural color by L 

Sang no are. harms p eeaeid — i a Saas 
The ED 108 Fulton st., Y-FR 
Aluscrated case o on Hair on application 











cotton 
You e i Newer won't treeso,tol 
or yy 7 No ot other 
will d pea | 
30 minutesiw:,.< 
clothing made Me tolook 
like new. No failures with Tonk’s French Dyes. Send 40c 
for six packages or 10c. for one. ane — for woola 
cotton. Big pay Agents. Write q 
French Dye Go., Box49,. “Vassar, Mich 


PILES! 


All forms of this distressing complaint waety re 

loved. ant Nd cured by the use of 
PARM PILE SUPPOSITORIES. 
A pertect ciieaae Recommended and used by phy- 
si ick ins. Hundreds of testimonials. Easy to use. 
Do not continue to suffer when you can so easily find 
oy | andcure. Ask your druggist for them, or send 
50c. fora 








a box. 
PARMELEE DRUG CO., Dansville, N.Y, 
WOULD YOU 
GIVE FOR A 


aE 
3 dl ¢ PICTURE OF 


YOUR TEACHER and 
names of your School 
mates in souvenir form? 


: Th is the value of the 
; a Photograph - His- 
aa) toric reward cards! Gen- 
Photograph of 
Teacher, together with 
names of pupils, ete. Price 
H very low. nd for sam- 
oles. H. G. Phillips, Pub- 
sher, Williamsport, Pa 

















beaunir. tives. FREE! 


te ton cor 
carane " TATED oonrum ry ny 
onan: Send no , only name a add: 
and perfume will be sent 
A sold, remit us theone dollar, and your chol 
rings will be mailed you for your trouble. Our 
ong te eamey? ss ~ aoe popular and 
20 cases in a few 
HARMA, 





Ue 


yma 
articl th 
fee ene oe REUSS & WILLIAMS P 
CAL COMPANY, Montclair, New Jersey. 


fastest 





WE CURE 


CONSTIPATION. 


of ant ge 
i people. who eve have 


Sn arth rae Menta ae Witte os 
e eC a 8. 
N DRUG CO., New Y York. 


HYPNOTISM. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Not difficult. Spare moments sufficient. Not a 
naturalgift. Anyone can become an operator; only 
ordinary education necessary. All classesare develo 
ing latent powers and accomplishing what would 
otherwise be he only reliable 
secrets of the art, by the aid ‘of which all are ate 
—— to this strange influence. Induced by 

orat y letter, telephone or 

Scheme: h. Control those you love and save them from 
error. Most diseases cured by it. Four easy lessons. 
Tuition reasonable. ks . Diplomas granted. 
All communications private. Valuable "information 
sent on application. stablished 20 years. Address, 
PROF. ANDERSON, N. I, 17, Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN GOLD FILLED CASES 


Warranted se 














t Aict. 








best f for “service 
money can buy. 
Return this advt. 
with order and we 
wilt send by ex- 


eee 


if as represented. Whe 
as repre: mente es 
equal tb those sold by certain deale 
212.50 to $25. oo A guarantee with every watch, von ee 
alt before you pay. Give your full name, express and 
ress, State which wanted, ladies? or gents cine. 
— on want Watch sent by mail sen $6.50 wi 
order ee sa —- a 
Albert Double tern) Chai 
each Watch. nains of this style are sold from $3.00 UP. 
Writes :, February 5, 1895—Watch re- 
seh §" stam Gane expec dd. Would not sell a for $25, 


if I coula not get anoth “se. SHORTER, Washin; 


Adddess KIRTLAND BROS. & CO, 111 Nassau St SLNY 








PARISIAN 
WONDER 





; Ss nice as this in 20 scale. No Cusmicats or Daax 


.00 camera. You can Coin Bic Monsey maki: 


jous invention of the 19th century. 
S Address PARISIAN NO 





wee eS 


PHOTOGRAPH OUTFIT GIVEN FRE E, 
WE GIVE You AN OUTFIT FOR DEVELOPING 4 REAL PHOTOGRAPHS IS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Parisian Wonper Ovrrrr is the latest & greatest invention. 


Room ness ye soe " ‘Pucncn Fanos mg fey as “yp as pen oo 
ay by peop 
ge directions, feted Free to you, if you clip this ook amy return to us with only 10c. to pay for 


marve 
; with the puoro. OUTFIT, carefully VET and postpaid ae TEN CEN’ 


ETLY 00., Dept. 






le. each. eae ene tee Vece derful Photo. 
wonderful X RAY NOVZLTT 
ber 10c. buys the X RAY NOWELTY and © nd we wll send in the sam 


same packag 
ITS, sil stam} ill i} 
28 OHAMBEES ST. NEW YORK OLTX 
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